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International Imterpretation of United States llistory 


BY PROFESSOR WILLIAM I. HULL, SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


Long, long ago,—-in the Nineteenth Century,—there 
was a general belief in the southern and western sec- 
tions of our country that, since New Englanders had 
written the country’s history, it had been interpreted 
solely or chiefly from the New Englander’s point of 
view. ‘The shadow of the Puritan fell so broad and 
black across the pages of our history that the Cavalier 
of the South, the Pioneer of the West, the Dutchman 
and the Quaker had suffered a total or partial eclipse. 
Fair Harvard shone so brightly that its rays dazzled 
the local devotee of Clio, but did not illumine for him 
the threads of the historic story which lay beyond the 
Berkshire Hills; Boston was so truly “ the hub,” with 
such very short spokes projecting from it, that the 
New England historian did not often journey beyond 
the seventy-third degree of longitude or the forty-first 
degree of latitude, and when he did so found himself 
entirely outside of his native element, uncomfortable 
and forlorn, and therefore by no means in a historical 
frame of mind. 

But you have changed all that. A historian has 
been summoned to Harvard from a university of the 
far northwest to interpret to New Englanders and to 
the nation the true story of the Golden West; while 
many a New England knight of the study has drawn 
his pen in behalf of the glory and honor of the Sunny 
South. As a Marylander and a Pennsylvanian I may 
even be permitted to hope that at some glad time the 
light of New England learning will illumine the 
obscure and often doubtful history of the Middle 
Colonies and States. 

Indeed, and in happy earnest, the historians of our 
time are endeavoring, everywhere throughout the 
land, to interpret the country’s history in no local or 
sectional, but in a genuinely national spirit. The 
story of the Thirteen Colonies and of the Forty-eight 
States has come to be viewed as the common story of 
a single community. No longer are the golden nug- 
gets of this story isolated within separate settings and 
placed as the objects of genealogical adoration in 
local museums of antiquities; but they are being 
welded together in a single chain which unites the 
peoples of our land in a consciousness of national 
unity, and which should inspire us to a mutual en- 
deavor to emulate the virtues and achievements of 
our common ancestors. The American historian of 
our day is sincerely striving to practice the theory 
which he has long professed, and which was fore- 
shadowed in the words of Patrick Henry as he stood 


in old Carpenters’ Hall, Philadelphia, at the meeting 
of the First Continental Congress: “ The distinctions 
between Virginians, New Yorkers, and New Eng- 
landers are no more. I am not a Virginian; I am an 
American.” 

But no sooner did the full realization of a common 
nationality inspire the historian to interpret our 
country’s history in the light of that benign spirit 
than he was summoned to a new and yet more difficult 
task. In common with the laborers in all of God’s 
vineyards, he, too, learned that 


“ New occasions teach new duties; Time makes ancient good 
uncouth ; 
They must upward still, and onward, who would keep 
abreast of Truth.” 


For now the historian of this New World is sum- 
moned to write its history from the point of view of 
its debts and its gifts to the Old World; to emphasize 
the relations of this member of the Family of Nations 
with the other members of that family; to rise above 
the lesson of nationality and impress upon our too 
self-sufficient fellow-countrymen the more difficult but 
vital lesson of inter-nationality; to teach our people 
that beyond the Rockies and the Pacific, beyond the 
Atlantic, the Rio Grande and the Andes, there are 
not only people with aspirations like unto our own, 
but that their past and present are inextricably inter- 
woven with ours and that their future, for weal or 
woe, we must assuredly share with them. 

I may not, in this brief address, attempt to dip into 
the future far as human eye can see; other and 
greater seers than I must shadow forth that interna- 
tional vision of the world which is to be, with its 
heavens filled with commerce, its lands teeming with 
learning and virtue, its oceans the common highway 
of peaceful prosperity, and at last its Parliament of 
man, its Federation of the world. Nor shall I attempt 
to analyze the present status of that internationalism 
which is the dominant note of our time, and to which 
our own country is lustily contributing both discord 
and harmony. But, if you will bear with me, I will 
attempt to outline in bare relief the international 
significance of our country’s past. 

The history of the American Colonies is no longer 
to be regarded solely as the isolated development of 
those politics which were founded on the James, the 
Delaware, the Hudson, or Plymouth Rock; nor is it 
merely the story of the efforts made by the govern- 
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ments of Great Britain, France and the Netherlands 
to extend their military power and to provide markets 
for their merchants or homes and employment for 
their homeless and unemployed masses. It is truly a 
story of the transit of the Old World's civilization to 
the New World’s wilderness, and it was by no means 
a single nation which God sifted to plant the seeds 
of that civilization in it. The English, Scotch, Irish, 
Welsh, Germans, Dutch, Swedes, French (Hugue- 
nots, Walloons and Waldenses), all participated in 
the great task almost from its inception. Evidently, 
we must teach our boys and girls that the cosmopoli- 
tan citizenship of which they may well be proud to-day 
was characteristic of our country even in its Colonial 
infancy. It was by no means left to the high tide 
of immigration which set in about the middle of the 
Nineteenth Century to make of our land the melting- 
pot of nations. 

Before the Revolutionary War began, for example, 
ten per cent. of the total white population were of 
German blood,’ while one-third of all Pennsylvanians 
were of that sturdy stock. They were to be found 
from the very beginning in almost all the settlements, 
from Jamestown and New Amsterdam to Boston and 
New Germantown, Massachusetts, in North-west 
Massachusetts and at Waldoborough, Maine. Through- 
out the Colonial period they equalled the Scotch-Irish 
as pioneers on the frontier line from Maine to 
Georgia; and they took prominent part as patriots 
and soldiers in the Revolutionary War. In the win- 
ning of the West, they carried their hunting and 
trapping, their herding and farming into the Blue 
Grass Region of Kentucky and Tennessee, in the days 
of Boone and Sevier. Their first settlements on the 
Ohio were made in the same year in which New Eng- 
landers settled Marietta. This modern Vélkerwan- 
derung continued throughout the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, until there were more than five million Ger- 
mans who had established their homes over all this 
land. 

The Irish and French Canadians in New England, 
the Scandinavians in the Northwest, the Germans and 
Chinese in California, the Mexicans in the Southwest, 
the Italians in Louisiana, the Cubans in Florida, the 
Germans in Pennsylvania and Virginia, the Russians, 
Poles, Irish, Germans and Italians in our large cities, 
these are the peoples who sent us, during the last 
century, twenty millions of their most energetic and 
their best. Nor did these bring with them merely so 
many hands to work, so many mouths to feed. Every 
phase of our individual and national life has been 
influenced for better or for worse by their advent; 
and they have made of our nation the supremely in- 
ternational people in the Family of Nations. 

The first great material task of our people, namely, 
the clearing of forests, the ploughing of prairies, the 
founding of homes, villages, cities—in a word, the 
industrial conquest of a virgin continent, has been 
shared from the beginning by our fellow Americans 


1 Most of the following facts relating to the Germans in 
America are taken from A. B. Faust’s “ The German Ele- 
ment in the United States,” Boston, 2 vols., 1909. 


of non-English stock. ‘The Germans, for example, 
have proved themselves the best farmers in the coun- 
try. Their purchase of lands, their tillage of lime- 
stone and forest regions, their culture of fruits, their 
kitchen and landscape gardening, their preserving 
and pickling, sugaring and salting, and raising of 
cattle and of varied crops, stand unexcelled in the 
accomplishment of that task which has made of the 
vast, continental wilderness a land of happy homes 
and peaceful plenty. Their technical training in the 
schools of the Fatherland has placed them foremost 
in the building of bridges and of ships, in the work- 
ing of mines, the application of electricity, the inven- 
tion and manufacture of chemicals, scientific appa- 
ratus, machinery, musical instruments, glass, pottery, 
iron and steel. 

Our German-Americans have been quite as distin- 
guished, however, in the realm of the spirit as in the 
field of industry. Francis Pastorius and the German 
Quakers of Philadelphia, who drew up the first peti- 
tion against negro slavery; Jacob Leisler, who sum- 
moned the first Colonial congress in 1690, and his 
descendant, Gouverneur Morris, who drafted the Con- 
stitution; Frederick Frelinghuysen and the brothers 
Miihlenberg, who did yeoman service in putting the 
Constitution into operation; Franz Sigel and the great 
bulk of the German press and people, who stood 
firmly for the Union; Carl Schurz, the pioneer cham- 
pion with George William Curtis of civil service re- 
form; Francis Lieber, who in Boston compiled the 
first ““ American Encyclopedia,” in Charleston wrote 
his monumental works on political ethics and civil’ 
liberty, and in New York prepared that famous 
“ Code of War” which has done so much in America 
and elsewhere to mitigate the horrors of warfare; 
Frederick William Holls, in the first Hague Confer- 
ence, and Richard Bartholdt, in the United States 
Congress, who did so much for the promotion of inter- 
national peace and justice. Such is a very short roll- 
call of the German heroes of liberty, union and peace 
who have labored beneath the American flag. 

In higher education, technical education, and the 
teaching of the German language, literature and cul- 
ture, German-Americans have been abreast of our 
foremost educators, while the German universities 
were for a generation the mecca of American scholars 
and the chief inspiration of our best American univer- 
sities. The development of the Boston Orchestra out 
of the psalm-singers of the Old Bay State, and of 
vocal and instrumental concerts out of the music of 
Philadelphia’s German churches, was largely an 
achievement of the Germans; while they have plaved 
a leading role in the development of the popular love 
of music and of music schools composition, the opera 
and musical festivals. The technique of painting, a 
direct influence on historical and landscape painting, 
Rinehart’s creations in sculpture, the Dome ‘of the 
Capitol, the Congressional Library,—these are some 
of the gifts which America owes to the artistic ability 
of the Germans. 

The introduction of the German classical drama, as 
represented by Heinrich Conried in New York and 
by the production of Schiller’s “ Jungfrau von Or- 
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leans” in the Harvard Stadium, and the rendition of 
German literary dramas on the college and university 


stage, have done much to raise tiie tone of the Amer- 


ican theatre. The influence of German romanti- 
cism and transcendental philosophy upon Ameri- 
ean literature needs no argument before an audi- 
ence in whose hearts the memory of Longfellow 
and Emerson are perennially green; while the 
ballads of “ Hans Breitmann,” the satirical humor 
of John Godfrey Saxe, Bayard Taylor’s essays 
and translations from the German, and the novels 


of Owen Wister are diverse examples of the lit- 
erary products of German intellect in an Amer- 
ican government. That great American institu- 
tion, the newspaper, much to such German 
cartoonists as Thomas Nast, Joseph Keppler, Eugene 


owes 


Zimmermann, and “ Hy Maver;” and the German- 
American journalists, beginning with Christoph 


Sauer, in 1739, and including Peter Zenger, Carl 
Schurz, Henry Villard, Adolph Ochs, and H. H. 
Kohlsaat, have done much not only to conserve Ger- 
man culture in America, but to convert German immi- 
grants into American citizens. 

The German “ joy of living,’ blossoming out into 
county fairs, turner- and singerfesten, Christmas cele- 
brations, the “ Continental Sunday,” birthday, wed- 
ding and even funeral parties has joined forces since 
early colonial times with the Celtic love of this life 
to alleviate the Puritanic and Calvinistic attitude 
towards a tearful present and a problematical future. 

But with all their care of the body, and with all 
the love of gymnastic, artistic and social festivities, 
for which they are famous, the Germans are equally 
renowned for their philanthropy and piety, their ser- 
vice to man and their love of God. Their history in 
America is bright with the names of such _philan- 
thropists as John Jacob Astor, William Wagner, 
Schwab, Lick, Yerkes, Tome, Drexel, Straus and 
Spreckles, and their gifts have gone into schools, 
colleges, hespitals and charities of many kinds. The 
piety of the Germans has found fruitful soil in 
America, and has acted as a potent spiritual leaven in 
American character. Lutherans, Reformed, United 
Brethren, ‘Tunkers, Mennonites, Schwenkfelders, 
Amish, Ephratists-such are some of the many illus- 
trations of German religious individualism which 
quickened the religious life of other churches and of 
countless American pioneers engaged in the hard 
struggle for existence, and which at the same time 
afforded argument and example to the American ideal 
of the separation of church and state. 


In the above sketch the German element in our 
population and history has been singled out for illus- 
trative purposes; but, although it is the largest na- 
tional element next to the English, it is not by any 
means the only one or the only important one. The 
Dutch,? both directly and indirectly, through Eliza- 

2 Most of the following suggestions relating to the Dutch 
in America are taken from Douglas Campbell’s “ The 
Puritan in Holland, England and America,” New York, 2 
vols., 1898. 


bethan England and John Knox's Scotland have 
played a notable part in American history. The so- 
journ of the Pilgrim Fathers and Mothers in Amster- 
dam and Leyden was a providential prelude to their 
landing in Plymouth; for there they learned much 
which they could not have learned in their mother- 
land. Precept and practice revealed to them there 
the real meaning of religious liberty, the separation 
of church and state, the liberty of the press, a rational 
and humane treatment of criminals, national inde- 
pendence and political union as opposed to Spanish 
domination and states’ rights, manufactures, fisheries, 
commerce, agriculture, elementary and higher educa- 
tion (including the system of state-supported or pub- 
lie schools and universities), the drama, art, and the 
high position of women. 


With their own equipment enriched by such contri- 
butions as these the Pilgrims made of Plymouth and 
their colony of Windsor, Connecticut, a gateway into 
our national history and character for the best of 
Holland’s advanced ideas. The Puritans of Massa- 
chusetts Bay, coming chiefly from southeastern Eng- 
land, where hundreds of Dutch exiles lived; Roger 
Williams, with his knowledge of Dutch history and 
literature; Thomas Hooker, fresh from his residence 
and congregation in Delft; John Davenport, John 
Mason and Lion Gardiner, with their residence and 
employment in the Netherlands, reénforced in many 
ways the principles of Puritanism, Dutch and Eng- 
lish, which they planted so firmly in New England. 
William Penn also came under hereditary and per- 
sonal influences from the Netherlands, and his “Frame 
of Government” and “Code of Laws” which were re- 
vised by such long-time residents in the Netherlands 
as Algernon Sidney and Benjamin Furley were in 
part, like the “ Fundamental Orders of Connecticut ” 
and the New England Confederation, the expression 
of liberty and union as they had long flourished in 
Holland. Through New York and New Jersey and 
on both banks of the Delaware,—in Pennsylvania and 
Delaware,—the fertile ideas and lofty ideals of the 
Netherlanders entered directly into our national his- 
tory. 

Your own Motley has shown how William the 
Silent and the Dutch Republic were the prototypes 
of Washington and the American Union; while your 
and our Franklin declared that “in the love of liberty 
and bravery in defence of it, Holland has been our 
great example.” The Declaration of Independence; 
a written Constitution; the principle of equality of 
representation —cf the towns in the General Court, 
and of the States in the Confederation and the 
Union; some of the features of the United States 
Senate, and restrictions on the President; the system 
of town government and of common lands; the annual 
election and the written ballot; the public prosecution 
of criminals, habeas corpus, the right of coansel and 
of the public examination of witnesses, and the inde- 
pendence of the judiciary; the equal division of land 
emong the children of intestates, the liability of land 
for debts, and the public record of deeds and mort- 
gages, such is a partial list of those excellencies of 
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old European culture which came into our New World 
Republic chiefly by the bridge of that Republic of 
the United Netherlands which was so well known to 
our Colonial and Revolutionary forefathers, but which 
went down before the hurricane of the French Revo- 
lution and Napoleon. 

Ab uno disce omnes. Of the ubiquitous and bel- 
ligerent Scotch-Irish, the high-minded French Hugue- 
not, the steadfast Scandinavian, the «esthetic Italian, 
and the aspirations for freedom of the Slavic multi- 
tudes of Mary Antin’s type, a mere mention can here 
be made. Suffice it to say that as the heavens are re- 
flected in a drop of dew, so does American history 
when read and taught aright reflect the citizenship, 
the efforts, the character and achievements of all the 
nations of Europe; that as the present is the conflux 
of two eternities, so is the American people the chief 
heir of all past ages and most beholden to the future. 

Do we think of the “ Puritan Conscience” as a 
motive force in our history? Then we hear in it not 
only the voice of English Puritanism speaking through 
the lips of Latimer when he exclaims from the stake 
in Oxford: “ We shall this day light such a candle, 
by God’s grace, in England, as I trust shall never be 
put out;” but we hear also the voice of German Puri- 
tanism expressed in the words of Luther as he stood 
before the Imperial Diet of Worms and said: ‘‘ Hier 
stehe ich; ich kann nicht anders. Gott hilf mir!” 
From France, also, through the lips of Joan of Are, 
as she uttered her last words on the scaffold at Rouen: 
“My voices were of God! They have not deceived 
me!" The French Huguenot, Audelot de Chatillon, 
brother of the Admiral Coligny, voiced it when he 
said to his captor, King Henry II: “ Dispose as you 
please of my goods, my offices, my life; but my soul 
is subject only to the Creator, from whom I have re- 
ceived it.” Many an American, of English, of Ger- 
man and of French descent, has carried this spirit, 
the very essence of the Puritan conscience, into our 
private life and our public history. 

Do we think of religious liberty as an achievement 
of American history? Then we recall not only the 
Englishmen, George Calvert, Roger Williams and 
William Penn, who tried their holy experiments in 
Marvland, Rhode Island and Pennsylvania; but we 
recall also the Dutch colonists of New Netherland 
who were inspired by the spirit of William the Silent 
when he solemnly declared: ‘There is no real ob- 
stacle to tolerating a religion other than our own. if 
we only trust that error must ultimately disappear.” 
We should also remember that Gustavus Adolphus, at 
a time when New Sweden was being settled on the 
banks of the Delaware, was unique among the princes 
of Europe in restoring the rights of the Protestants 
without encroaching upon those of the Catholics: and 
the Scandinavians who have come by the hundreds of 
thousands to America have cherished this principle of 
their great hero. 

Do we think of civil liberty as a necessary condi- 
tion of American life, a triumph of American history ? 
Let us not forget that not only the Hampdens, the 
Henrys and the Adamses have acted on the principle 
of liberty or death; for the thousands of our fellow- 


countrymen of Polish birth have cherished in their 
hearts that freedom which shrieked when Kosciusko 
fell; the hundreds of thousands of Scotch Americans 
whose forefathers “hae with Wallace bled” have 
brought with them their heritage; and the millions of 
fellow-countrymen of Robert Emmett, who have be- 
come our fellow-countrymen, have proudly boasted 
with him: ‘* Let no man attaint my memory by believ- 
ing that I could have engaged in any cause but that 
of my country’s liberty and independence.” 

If it be demurred that the history which I have 
outlined is rather the story of foreigners after they 
have become American citizens than of foreigners as 
such, I would reply that into our American citizen- 
ship they have come with all their national bag and 
baggage, and have made of our history, as well as of 
our population, the melting-pot of the nations. 

If it be demurred that the history which I have 
outlined is rather the story of America’s institutions 
and vie intime than of her wars and politics, her party 
struggles and economic issues, I would reply that 
these phases of her history also, like that of her heart 
and soul, can only be read aright from the interna- 
tional point of view. In this century, Clio has be- 
come for all the world a cosmopolitan; but for Amer- 
ica, from feeble infancy to proud maturity, she has 
ever been an international muse. 

Naught has been said in this address of America’s 
own gifts to the nations which cradled her sons and 
daughters; but it would be a pleasing and a grateful 
task to show how our New World Republic, which has 
been the seed-ground of Old World nations, has 
vielded unto them again rich harvests of the field and 
far richer harvests of the soul. Another European 
Anchises might well have sung to his American 
Aeneas: “A new: Marcellus shall arise in thee; ”’ and 
America may claim that she has brought to Mother 
Europe, in hands filled with fragrant lilies and pur- 
ple roses, such gifts as children to their parents owe.’ 

With many halts and hesitations, with many slips 
and falls, which cause us to turn sorrowing through 
the pages of our past, we may yet truthfully and 
gratefully read in our country’s history that on the 
whole she has been an object-lesson to the world in 
several great national and_ international virtues. 
Democracy, not paternalism; justice, not benevo- 
lence ;. opportunity, not exploitation; the vielding of 
local sovereignty to national federation; the separa- 
tion of church and state; the triumph of law and pub 
lic opinion over militarism; open diplomacy, as op 
posed to secret alliances ; the freedom of the seas for 
commerce in war as in peace; the placing of arbitra- 
tion before force, as exemplified in scores of historic 
instances, and quite recently in the Porter proposi- 
tion and in Secretary Bryan’s treaties; reliance upon 
the good faith of other nations, rather than upon 
forts and a great standing army as exemplified by 
our unfortified northern boundary line of nearly four 
thousand miles.‘ 


% Aeneid. Book VI, Lines 1220-1225. 


4Cp. David Starr Jordan’s “ America’s Conquest of 
Europe,” Boston, 1913. 
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Alas, and alas, that this great record has not been 
unblemished. Alas, that even now, in spite of the 
fundamental lessons of our history, we are hesitating 
over the choice between two divergent paths,—the 
path of increasing armaments in competition with the 
military powers of the Old World, and the path of 
international law and genuine international justice. 

The great founders of our Republic besought their 
fellow-countrymen to think continentally; to realize 
that their individual and their local welfare was 
wrapped up in the creation and preservation of the 
national Union. ‘To-day we teachers must appeal to 
our fellow-countrymen of our own and the growing 
generation to think internationally; to realize that our 
national history, in its origin and in every step of its 
growth, is the world’s most striking object-lesson in 
the virtue of internationalism; to realize that as a 
cosmopolitan nation our history and the very sub- 
stance of our being bind us to the duty of making our 
ideals of American Internationalism prevail in the 
Family of Nations. 


Lowell, in his great poem, “ The Present Crisis,” 
bids us not “attempt the Future’s portal with the 
Past’s blood-rusted key ;” and Charles Sumner in his 
superb oration on “ The True Grandeur of Nations,” 
delivered in the predecessor of this Temple, three 
score and ten years ago, after expatiating on the war- 
fare and misery which have marred the pages of his- 
tory, makes this appeal: “ Let us not, then, take for 
a lamp to our feet the feeble taper that glimmers 
from the sepulchre of the Past. Rather hail that 
ever-burning light above, in whose beams is_ the 
brightness of noon-day.” 

But our history,—and all history,—when read 
aright, yields for the Future's portal many other than 
the blood-rusted key of warfare; and the lamp of 
experience, the taper of the Past, derives its chief 
light, not from the sepulchre of national honor and 
of international justice, but from the sun of mutual 
understanding, appreciation and coéperation between 
the various branches of the kindly race of men.® 


low to Utilize the School Library in the Teaching 
of laligh School lilistory’ 


BY MARY SHANNON SMITH, PROFESSOR OF HISTORY, MEREDITH COLLEGE. 


Before discussing the library phase of high school 
history it may be well for us to understand just what 
history is and what we believe its purpose to be in 
the general course of study. In its broadest aspect 
history is all that has happened of which we have a 
record. In that which relates to the association of 
man with his fellows the material is so vast that it 
has been grouped in various types of histories as 
constitutional, military, diplomatic, economic and in- 
dustrial. Until recent times the study of the earlier 
tvpes has predominated, but for the last few years 
the emphasis is being increasingly placed on material 
that has to do with economics and industry. With 
the industrial revolution, which followed the inven- 
tion of machinery in the eighteenth century, the world 
be came dynamic, SO that one movement, near or re- 
mote, affects every part of our civilization. The 
purpose in teaching then should be to make the stu- 
dent intelligent and alive to his environment and also 
to enlarge his sympathies and interests until he feels 
a kinship with all humanity, while its ultimate result 
should include not only the culture of the individual 
but his social efficiency in the community and in the 
larger life of the world. 

Just a word, too, about the general method of 
teaching. Memory work in history is out of date. 
The student should get the evidence as to facts and 
then think this over for himself, organize it, and ex- 
press it.’ The aim of the training is ability to look 


1 From “ North Carolina High School Bulletin,” July, 1913. 

* McMurry, “How to Study and Teaching How to 
Study”; E. C. Moore, “ Improvement in Educational Prac- 
tice,” School Review, May, 1913, pp. 323-333. 


up and get hold of the salient points of a subject 
when needed. Such a_ history course cannot be 
taught from a text book only, it requires a library, for 
no one authority can give a student a comparative 
view of earlier or present thought. 

The first question about the history library is, what 
books are there; what type predominates, military, or 
economic and industrial; who are the authors—for 
history is being largely re-written. Second, what 
books are absent that should be there; how can the 
school get them; who selects the books? At present 
too few of our mature high school teachers have 
themselves had adequate library training in history 
or are in touch with the thorough work of modern 
scholars, while our young teachers with the training 
lack the judgment that comes with maturity. Then 
there is the important matter of how the books are 
cared for and protected from the dust, and yet made 
easy of access to the students; the adoption of some 
simple method of cataloguing the books, and record- 
ing those taken out. 

In the use of books there is the informational and 
the inspirational side—the fascinating part of study; 
that is, the getting in vital touch with the past 
and present, with the thoughts and ideals that have 
functioned in action, so that we assimilate them and 
make them our own. If the world is growing in 
interest with each year one should have little difficulty 
in getting others to read, but the teacher has a further 


5A paper read in Tremont Temple, Boston, March 28, 
1914, at a meeting of the superintendents and teachers of 
Massachusetts schools, held under the auspices of the Amer- 
ican School Peace League. 
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responsibility and that is to direct, guide, and inter- 
pret that reading. If he is just from college he 
should realize that he must know his students and 
then adapt his work to them.* To awaken an in- 
terest particular books may be described and short 
selections of prose and poetry read. After a brief 
explanation, hold a definite book up in the class and 
ask, ““Who would like to take this over-night?” In 
the library, even though small, there should be good 
secondary histories; source material for illustration; 
biography; and: some well illustrated books. 

Until an interest is aroused and the students are 
reading, little more can be done. Afterward the 
standard may be raised by degrees, but it should 
always be remembered that there are various types 
of thought and qualities of ability in every class. 
Gradually different forms of discrimination may be 
suggested. First, one in subject matter showing the 
varied sides of life, bringing out not only the mili- 
tary or governmental side, but also the social, re- 
ligious, and industrial life of the people. Another 
day there might be a talk on the personality of the 
author and his credibility as a writer; his own train- 
ing; the material used; his temperament; and whether 
he seemed open-minded or prejudiced. Students 
should learn that printing a statement in a book does 
not make it true. Again, current history as found in 
newspapers, magazines, or pamphlets may be used 
to make real similar contemporary accounts of events 
that happened long ago. The class should come to 
realize that while human nature remains the same, 
the organized life of society and the beliefs and ideals 
of men change. 

On the side of note taking there should be definite 
directions as to all technical matters which soon can 
be made habits, so that the student may be free to 
put himself into what he writes. It helps to hold 
the class to a minimum amount of outside reading for 
each term, small enough for the slow readers, but with 
a daily time allotment for study so that the more 
rapid workers will continue their daily notes to the 
end of the term. On this technical side there should 
be the friendliest coéperation with the department of 
English Composition. It should be known whether 
the students have acquired ease in the use of a library 
and in finding the material in a given book by the 
use of the index and table of contents. It is of 
course supposed they are familiar with the art of 
using the dictionary and encyclopedia. With this 
technical side fairly acquired comes the real problem 
—How to take notes! Both teacher and student may 
get definite and helpful suggestions from such books 
as Perry, “Punctuation Primer” (American Book Co., 
80 cts.); McMurry, “How to Study and Teaching 
How to Study” (Houghton Mifflin Co.); Hartwell, 
“The Teaching of History”’ (Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1918, 35 cts.); and from almost any good rhetoric. 


3’ Edward Channing, “ Teaching of American History in 
Schools and Colleges,” History TEACHER’s MAGAZINE, May, 
1913, pp. 121-123. 





The real work of the student comes in the daily 
practice of first finding what he is looking for, and 
then selecting the significant points of the subject. 
It is right here that most of the difficuity will come. 
The teacher, as has been said, should stress the assim- 
ilation of the thought by the student, its organization 
and natural expression in his own words. ‘This pro 
cess may be illustrated in part by what happens when 
one hears a fine sermon, an address, or a live political 
debate, and later discusses it with a friend, although 
even here all three processes may be imperfectly 
done. 

In conclusion, the work in the library functions in 
the class by the required outside reading; by assigned 
topics reported orally; by occasional special history 
papers; and by examinations. Its lasting result 
should be to give each student a feeling of growth 
and freedom, and when properly directed should 
make him more socially efficient; but he must in some 
way use his knowledge if the benefit is permanent. 


“HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT BULLETIN.” 


The “History and Government Bulletin,’ No. 2, of the 
First District Normal School of Kirksville, Mo., contains 
the following articles: 

“ Aids to the Study of the Home Life of the Ancients,” 
by Professor J. L. Kingsbury. This article describes class 
work in which members of the class build and furnish a 
typical Greek house. Each member of the class makes a 
special study in reference material of some details of the 
furnishings. The success of the work led to the construe 
tion of the house of a noble in Egypt. The object of this 
sort of work was to make the lives of the people of past 
ages more vivid to the students. 

An article on the Land of Egypt outlines work for the 
use in the fifth grade. In a short article on “ Economie 
History in the High School, Professor A. Otterson reviews 
Coman’s “Industrial History” and Bogart’s “ Econonnie 
History of the United States.” 
terial in American History,” Professor Kingsbury discusses 


In “Supplementary Ma- 


the uses of government bulletins and pamphlets, and the 
magazine as sources of material for outside reading. Mr. 
Laurie Doolittle in an article on “ The Use of Clay Modeling 
in History Teaching ” explains the use of constructive exer- 
cises by children in the Practice School as an aid to visu- 
alization 

In “ Local Historical Excursions as Class Exercises,” Pro- 
fessor Violette suggests visits to printing offices, newspaper 
establishments, cotton and woolen mills, government offices 
and to the services of the Roman Catholic and Episcopal 
Churches as aids to a clearer understanding of historical 
topics. Especial attention is given to a study of current 
events in their historical setting so that their real signifi- 
cance and importance may be realized. Such events as the 
falkan War and the Home Rule question are made points 
of departure for the study of the Eastern question and the 
Irish question. 

The “ Bulletin” also contains a catalogue of exhibits in 
the Historical Museum which has been organized by the 
Historical Department of the Normal School. 
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Some Problems of llistory Teaching 


BY D.C. SHILLING, A.M., OF MONMOUTH COLLEGE, MONMOUTH, ILL. 


It is the province of this paper to consider briefly 
some of the particular problems that are connected 
with the study and teaching of history. Attention 
will be given particularly to the meaning and scope 
of history; to the aim or object in history teaching; 
to the problem of selection of material to be pre- 
sented; to the methods of presentation. 

A recent writer has shown that there are four ele- 
ments ‘“‘ necessary in a subject which is to lend itself 
to manipulation.” (1) Inexpensive and easily ob- 
tained apparatus; (2) sharp distinction of what is the 
teacher's work and what is the pupil's work; (3) 
“facility for setting home work” that is different 
from classroom work and quite mechanical in its 
nature; (4) the necessity of obtaining rules, gener- 
alizations or abstractions which may be applied in 
solution of new probiems.' If this criterion be ap- 
plied to, say, Latin or mathematics it will be seen 
that either yields readily to these elements. But in 
the ease of history “the conditions are very badly 
fulfilled.”* Perhaps all will agree that of the four 
elements enumerated above, the last one is most im- 
portant. But how far is it possible to make rules 
and generalizations in history and apply them to 
new In history more than in any other sub- 
ject as if the maximum of work were de- 
manded from the teacher and the minimum from the 
pupil. The old relations are reversed: the teacher 
prepares his lessons and the pupil hears them.” Few 
of us would plead guilty, yet there is much truth in 
this statement. 
of the teacher’s problems grow out of his 
conception of the object or aim in the teaching of 
history; his aim, in turn, depends largely on the 
meaning he into the term history. He may 
agree with Professor Freeman that “ History is past 
politics,” or with Ranke that it is the business of 
history to explain the origin of the state, or with 
Professor Robinson who declares that in its “‘ amplest 
meaning history includes every trace and vestige of 
everything that man has done or thought since first 
he appeared on the earth. Its source of 
information extends from the rude flint hatchets of 


matter? 


“it seems 


Some 


reads 


Chelles to this morning’s newspaper. It is the 
vague and comprehensive science of past human 
affairs.”* Another recent writer says that the “ new 


idea is that history is life. It is dynamic not static. 
It has to do with all the activities of life.”* It is 
thus clear that historians differ as to the scope and 

1 Keatinge, M. W.: “ Studies in the 
p. 2. 

2 Ibid, p. 4. 

* Robinson, J. H.: “The New History,” p. 1. (Every 
student of history should read these stimulating essays. 


Teaching of History,” 


4History TEACHER’s MAGAZINE, Vol. I, p. 27 


meaning of history. The history of a quarter of a 
century ago had little to say of the life, customs and 
industries of the mass of the people. Its pages were 
filled with acts of kings on fields of battle or struggles 
between lords and kings for power of ruling. 

What should be the aim of the teacher of history? 
In aim, as in definition, we find a disagreement among 
historical scholars. Professor Macdonald says it 
should not be the primary aim of history teaching in 
school or college ‘‘ to enable the pupil to understand 
or appreciate his social environment.’’® On the other 
hand, Professor Robinson says that in deciding what 
we shall teach we should ask ourselves, with the 
future careers of our pupils in mind, “ What is it 
most necessary for them to know of the past in order 
to be as intelligent, efficient and happy as possible in 
the life they must lead and the work they must do?’”® 
Examine the preface of recent textbooks to ascertain 
the writers’ aim. The author of a text in modern 
Furopean history in a recent revision tells us that in 
general his aim has been “ to decrease the amount of 
space devoted to political and military details, and to 
increase the emphasis on social, industrial and cul- 
tural topics." The authors of another text on mod- 
ern Europe state that it has been their “ever con- 
scious aim to enable the reader to catch up with his 
own times, to read intelligently the foreign news in 
the morning paper.”* The aim of the author of a 
recent textbook on American history was “to give 
emphasis to those factors in our national development 
which appeal to us as most vital from the standpoint 
of today.’® So radical have some of the recent 
changes been in the selection of material and the plac- 
ing of emphasis that one may almost question whether 
if in steering away from Scylla we are not in danger 
from Charybdis. 

Accepting almost any definition and aim of history, 
it will be seen that the data it may draw from is, 
legion, therefore “it is clear that in treating history 
for the general reader the question of selection and 
proportion is momentous.”*® Again, we are told that 
“few studies present such a disparity between what 

can be taught and what may be taught 

What to omit and what to include, when there is such 
an embarrassment of riches, is the crucial question 
that tests the competency of author and _ teacher 
alike.”'* When the amount of time given to the study 


‘Ibid, Vol. III, p. 105. 

6 Robinson: “ The New History,” p. 139. 

7 Harding: “New Mediaeval and Modern History,” 
p. iii. 

8 Robinson and Beard: “ Development of Modern Europe,” 
preface, p. iii. 

® Muzzey: “ American History,” preface. p. iii. 

10 Rebineen: “The New History,” p. 1. 

11 Hinsdale: “ How to Study and Teach History,” 


preface, 


p. 42. 
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of history is compared with the magnitude of the field 


of history the question of selection and emphasis be- 
comes a very practical problem.’* Historical writ- 
ers holding diverse views as to the aim and scope of 
history logically select different data to present to 
their readers. This lack of harmony as to what con- 
stitutes orthodox history has discredited the subject 
as a school study somewhat, however, but two theo- 
retical writers on education in the last century have 
refused history a place in the curriculum.'* 

Some may think that the problem of selection is the 
text writer's problem and no concern of the teacher. 
True, the author must meet and solve the question of 
selection, but the teacher is far from relieved of the 
same kind of work. Most of us prefer to teach a 
subject rather than a text, especially in the last two 
years of the high school course. Just as soon as 
“supplementary reading’ is taken up the problem 
of selection appears, and grows more and more com- 
plex as the teacher extends his knowledge of the 
period in question, and with the appearance of much 
splendid new material in the form of fresh studies of 
old fields and sources, special studies of a particular 
period or topic, new biographies and new narrative 
histories. A progressive teacher of history in the 
high school must be a continuous and voluminous 
reader of history and biography. 

Let us make concrete this question of selection of 
material by asking what should we expect our pupils 
to read on, say, the revolt of the colonies from the 
mother country; the French Revolution, or the slavery 
struggle and civil war in American history? Interest 
alone is not a safe criterion; much material that is 
exceedingly interesting can not receive attention in 
high school, or for that matter, in college. Nor is it 
to be desired that interest should be the sole guide in 
choosing material. Each of us knows of events or 
even topics that possess little real interest, vet, be- 
cause of antecedents or consequents, it is necessary to 
know about them, interest or no interest. The teach- 
er’s belief as to what is the aim of history teaching 
will be of great value in selecting material.'* 

One can not think of supplementary reading with- 
out thinking of the question of note books. The 
writer is of the opinion that the value of the pupil’s 
note book has been greatly exaggerated. The ma- 
jority of pupils dislike the taking of notes, and by 
compelling them to do so we kill the possibility of 
creating in them a taste for historical reading—the 
very thing we should strive to cultivate. In the col- 
lege and the university note-taking is quite a different 
thing, because there the lecture method virtually 
necessitates much note-taking. The writer believes 
that much narrative and descriptive history should be 
read primarily for the information thus gained, the 
pleasure of adding to the pupil’s fund of knowledge, 


12 Mace: “ Method in History,” p. 65. 

18 Herbert Spencer and Alexander Bain cited and quoted 
in Keatinge, p. 12. 

14See McLaughlin: “ The Teaching of American History ” 
(a pamphlet to accompany his text), for “ chief »urpose of 
historical study,” p. 2. 


and with little emphasis upon the fact that it must be 
read as a part of the course. If you say that reading 
without note-taking leads to desultory reading and 
loose thinking, the answer is that loose thinking then 
is inevitable because the few hours of four years 
spent in note-taking will not determine the intensity 
of the reading in the thirty, forty, or fifty vears fol- 
lowing our exit from school., The writer, be it said, 
requires his pupils to keep a note book, but mainly 
for class use, and does not require abstracts of all 
material read by the pupil. The result has been that 
the pupils read three or four times as much as when 
required to take notes, and, what is of greater value, 
they read largely because they are interested. When 
too much emphasis is laid on the note book, the acqui- 
sition of notes and not of the material in hand be- 
comes the primary idea in the student’s mind. His 
chief idea is to secure notes sufficient in quantity and 
quality to pass the teacher's inspection. 

One of the strongest criticisms of present day his- 
tory teaching is that it does not lead to a definite 
knowledge on the part of the student, but might not 
the same be said of other subjects? The Committee 
of Five tell us that the college freshman has “a 
marked fondness for vague misinformation about the 
essentials of history.”'® They further tell us that we 
are not succeeding if our pupils are sloven and inac- 
curate, and that “it is clearly our duty” to secure 
accuracy if possible.’"* Any experienced teacher is 
apt to grant that the history student “is almost cer- 
tain to get too many indefinite and general ideas, and 
too few fixed and definite facts.”'* To prove that 
these statements contain much truth, it is only neces- 
sary to read examination papers submitted by our 
pupils. This fall the writer found to his utter amaze- 
ment that his fourth year boys and girls could so 
skilfully distort the fact of history as to make James 
Otis an “ English Statesman” and George Washing- 
ton “An Admiralty General.”” Another stated that 
the ‘““ Townshend Acts were drawn up by Grenville.” 
Historical facts are not the only facts distorted by 
high school pupils, as those of us who have taught 
other subjects can testify, still that does not palliate 
the fact that much vague and indefinite information 
is quite prevalent among our history pupils. 

How can exact and definite information be secured 
in the pupil’s mind? Perhaps there is no sure cure, 
but there are several remedies that produce relief. 
One is to make sure that all terms, phrases, allusions, 
etc., are clearly understood. Teachers, who have not 
given close attention to this point, will be surprised 
to find how many terms, etc., are meaningless for the 
pupil. Professor Keatinge, in his book on the teach- 
ing of history, lays considerable stress on concrete 
illustrations.‘* Written work, if properly conducted, 
may be valuable for its definiteness. The old admoni- 
tion, “drill and review, review and drill,” is espe- 
cially applicable to history. 


15 Report of Committee of Five, p. 40. 

16 Thid, p. 43. 

17 Hinsdale: “ How to Study and Teach History.” p. 59. 

18 Keatinge: “Studies in Teaching of History.” pp. 
120-150. 
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The writer would lay considerable stress on con- 
crete illustration and visualization. Let one example 
serve as an illustration. Instead of asking who con- 
stituted the Tory class in the days of the American 
Revolution, ask Henry whether he would have been 
a Whig or a Tory had he lived in 1775. In a short 
time it will be very clear that men in certain sections, 
and men of certain occupations and professions in 
almost all sections were loyal to George the Third. 
The experienced teacher will think of many similar 
questions in all fields of history. 

One would be committing the unpardonable sin if 
he were to omit method in treating the problems of 
history teaching. Alexander Bain tells us that “ His- 
tory is preéminently a subject for method.”’* Ac- 
cording to Dr. Snedden, Commissioner of Education 
of Massachusetts, we have “no valid standards as to 
materials or methods in teaching history.”*° The 
Committee of Seven thinks that if one has a clear 
vision of the end in view, he will likely discover “ suit- 
able means and methods ”’ of teaching history.*’. 

The limits of this paper will not permit a full dis- 
cussion of the subject of method. All that can be 
hoped for here is a brief statement of each of two or 
three recognized methods. 

The topical method has the advantage of focussing 
attention on the matter in hand, but it has the disad- 
vantage of tending to destroy what might be termed 
the balance in history. Its use “alone will in a 
great majority of instances result in the pupil’s hav- 
ing unconnected information.”** By two great his- 
torians this method is considered as “ perhaps the 
most fruitful” for pupils in and above the grammar 
grades, but they point out that alone it would lead 
“to scrappy knowledge of detached episodes.’’** 
Among the merits of the topic plan are: (1) it leads 
to use of books other than text; (2) it teaches the 
pupil to select material on a definite theme; (3) the 
comparisons involved lead to training the judgment. 
Used in conjunction with a good text which covers 
the entire period or field, this method is productive 
of much good. ‘On the whole, the topical method 
in an exclusive sense cannot be recommended at any 
stage of progress. An exclusive use of it in the ele- 
mentary school would be preposterous, in the sec- 
ondary school absurd, in the college a mistake.’’** 

The source method is open to a similar criticism. 
The Committee of Seven declares belief in the use of 
sources when a clear outline of the entire subject has 
been presented, and that it be considered chiefly as 
supplementary reading. The chief difficulty is that 
“while it suggests the basis of original record upon 
which all history rests, on the other hand, it expects 

19 Art of Study,” quoted by Hinsdale, p. 63. 

20 History TEACHER'S MAGAZINE, Vol. IIT, p. 104. 

21 Report of Committee of Seven, p. 86. 

22 Report of Committee of Seven, p. 91. 

28 Channing and Hart: “ Guide to Study of American His- 
tory,” p. 207. 


24+ Hinsdale: p. 60 


from insufficient bases.’’** 


Sources may be used for problem setting with valu- 
able results.*° Professor Bourne thinks the source 
method cannot become the chief method of teaching, 
and that “it is chiefly useful in illustrating the state- 
ments of the teacher or of the text book.’’*' 


valuable generalizations 


There are other methods, such as the lecture, which 
possesses little value below college or university 
rank; the combination lecture-quiz plan; the question 
and answer method based solely upon the text; the 
written exercises and reports. A_ skilful 
teacher uses no one method exclusively, but adapts the 
strong points of several to achieve the best results. 
Methods cannot be intelligently determined until the 
logical relation of the subject matter is first discov- 
ered. 


various 


The most important element in history teaching, as 
in all teaching, is the teacher. An able teacher spe- 
cifies four qualifications that all history teachers 
should possess. “ First, sufficient knowledge ; second, 
some practice in using historical evidence ; third, fair- 
mindedness and a wholesome spirit in presenting 
facts; fourth, skill in narration and in developing the 
pupil's knowledge by questions, and practical ability 
in directing the work of the class.’”** The teacher 
must know not only what he is expected to teach, but 
a vast deal more, and in addition to sound scholarship, 
must know both the teaching and learning processes. 
The successful history teacher must be enthusiastic 
over his subject, must participate in creating an in- 
terest in local history, must possess an abundant 
energy, and must be able to sympathize with human- 
ity in its struggles and its aspirations. 

There is much reason for the history teacher to be 
optimistic. A comparison of conditions today with 
those when the Madison Conference was held will re- 
veal many and important changes. Today history is 
universally taught and universally respected. Many 
scholarly men and women have given it a standing 
that it did not possess a quarter of a century ago. 
A few great scholars and teachers of history have 
striven laboriously to place history and history teach- 
ing on a parity with the older subjects in the cur- 
riculum. Their labors have not been in vain. It is 
the duty of history teachers of today to be so thor- 
oughly prepared for their work, both in sound his- 
torical knowledge and methods of its presentation, 
that added triumphs may be recorded for a subject, 
which, more than any other, possesses so many valu- 
able lessons for man.*° 


25 Report of Committee of Seven, p. 101. 
26 Keatinge: pp. 36-95, 

27 Bourne: “ The Teaching of History and Civics,” p, 183. 
28 Bourne: “ The Teaching of History and Civies,” p. 150. 
“9 Read before the History Section of the Ohio State 


Teachers’ Association, Columbus, 0., December 30, 1913. 
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Use of Sources im Teaching Greek History 


BY PROFESSOR FRED MORROW FLING, UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA. 


The Teaching of Greek History — Paper IX 


I, 

The use of sources in teaching history is evidently 
conditioned by the aims of history teaching and by the 
nature of historical sources. What are the ends aimed 
at in historical instruction? In what ways are the 
sources helpful in attaining those ends? The answer 
to the second question is largely determined by the 
answer to the first. If the sole end of history teach- 


-ing is to impart to the pupil a certain amount of in- 


formation concerning man’s social past, the sources 
might not be used at all or, if used, would appear 
under the guise of collateral reading, no clear dis- 
tinction being made between extracts from the sources 
and extracts from secondary works. A lively and in- 
teresting description of an event would be the thing 
sought for and it would matter little whether it were 
found in the record of an eye-witness or ir an account 
written centuries later. If, in addition to the impart- 
ing of information, it is conceived to be essential to 
include among the ends aimed at in historical instruc- 
tion an acquaintance with the process by means of 
which we ascertain what the past really was, it be- 
comes necessary at once to distinguish between 
sources and secondary works and to assume a critical 
attitude toward the sources. ‘This larger conception 
of the ends of historical instruction widens the field 
of usefulness cf the sources and assigns to them as 2 
means of instruction a place quite apart, a place that 
never can be filled by secondary works. Without 
staying to demonstrate the soundness of this larger 
conception of the ends of historical instruction— 
it would furnish matter for another paper—I shall 
assume its validity and base my study of the use of 
the sources upon it. 

If the use of the sources is conditioned by their 
nature, it is indispensable, at the very outset, to form 
as clear an idea as possible of the meaning of the 
term “sources.” Sources are all the remains in exist- 
ence at the present time of past social activities. It 
is only by means of remains that we can reconstruct 
historical activities. All activities which have dis- 
appeared without leaving some residue behind are 
irretrievably lost. So we say, “no sources, no his- 
tory.” If we define history as “the science of the 
unique evolution of man in his activities as a social 
being,” it becomes clear that a catalog of the remains 
of such activities would be infinitely long and in- 
finitely varied. To suggest even the main heads of 
such a catalog is not essential to the purpose of this 
paper, but it is essential to call attention to the two 
main divisions into which sources are grouped, namely 
remains and tradition. By remains, the historian 
understands the actual objects which have come 


down to us from the past and by tradition what some 
of these objects tell us concerning vanished historical 
activities. For example, from the period of the 
French revolution we have a cloth-covered table with 


the dark stain upon it, a document bearing the signa- 
ture to and a dark stain, newspapers, pamphiets, and 
letters. They are all remains, but it is only through 
the written tradition in the newspapers, pamphlets 
and letters, recorded by contemporaries who had seen 
and heard what took place, that we learn that on the 
morning of the tenth of Thermidore, Robespierre, 
bleeding from a wound in his face, was stretched on 
this table and that the dark stain was made by his 
blood; that the letters Ro are the first letters of 
Robespierre’s name, and that the stain on the docu- 
ment is probably his blood. Remains are the actual 
objects coming down to us from a past age; tradition, 
the record contained in some of these objects of the 
impressions made upon a human mind by the activi- 
ties themselves. The object and its description might 
emanate from the same person, as, for example, the 
bronze statue cast by Cellini and the description of 
the casting given in his autobiography. For the pur- 
poses of historical reconstruction there is a funda- 
mental difference between remains of past historical 
activities and descriptions of such activities recorded 
in some of these remains; the first we may observe 
directly, the second we can see only through the eyes 
of another, or indirectly. If we would know what 
Greek art was like, we can see the actual remains of 
Greek temples, of statues and bas reliefs, of vases 
and wall paintings and judge for ourselves; but if we 
would know how the confederacy of Delos was 
formed, how it was transformed into the Athen- 
ian empire and how that empire was destroyed 
by the Peloponnesian war, we can know that 
only indirectly through the records left by con- 
temporaries, through written tradition, and we 
cannot be certain that the record of what the witness 
thought he saw corresponds exactly to the fact. <A 
genuine Greek vase of a certain date is an actual fact 
in Greek art; the testimony of a contemporary con- 
cerning something he believed he saw or heard may 
not be a fact at all. As the bulk of our knowledge 
concerning the unique social activities of the past is 
drawn from written tradition the problem of the criti- 
cal use of written tradition becomes a very important 
one. 

To understand what the problem is one must note 
how the record is made. In a word, something takes 
place and is observed by a witness who records the 
impression made upon his mind by the event. Upon 
what will the value of that impression depend, assum- 
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ing that what we have is the genuine record of the 
impression? Manifestly upon (1) the personality of 
the witness, (2) the character of the source, (3) the 
time and place of making the record, and (4) the in- 
dependence of the witness of all other aids than his 
own memory. Until we can answer these questions 
in regard to a source we are not in a position to use 
it scientifically. But even when we have answered them 
the testimony of what appears to be a most reliable 
and well-informed witness may not give us a fact. As 
a rule, we are certain that the incident testified to took 
place in the manner described by the witness only 
when this testimony is corroborated by the testimony 
of another independent witness. Very little of our 
knowledge of Greek history can be described as cer- 
tain, for very few of the facts of that history are 
established by the agreement of two independent wit- 
nesses. In truth, the mass of what we know is not 
even derived from the statements of eye-witnesses, 
much of it not even from contemporaries, but is ob- 
tained from writers living centuries after the events. 
Both teacher and pupil should know that this state of 
things exists and should be acquainted, through study 
of the sources, with some specific illustrations. It is 
a subject a boy or girl of fourteen can understand. 
If the most of our information concerning the Persian 
wars is drawn from Herodotus, if Herodotus was not 
born until after the wars or was only an infant at the 
time and could learn about the war only when he had 
grown to manhood by talking with survivors or 
gathering up what had been written about it or was 
reported second-hand, it should be clear that our in- 
formation about the Persian wars does not rest upon a 
very solid foundation. If, on the other hand, in 
studying the Peloponnesian war we seek for in- 
formation about the plague at Athens. and find a de- 
scription in Thucydides accompanied by the state- 
ment, “‘ for I was myself attacked and witnessed the 
sufferings of others,” even the boy of fourteen can 
see that here is valuable testimony. Thus, in a simple 
way, at first, the pupil can be taught the difference 
between affirmation and fact and may take the first 
steps in the evaluation of evidence. Because, then, of 
the general character of all sources as remains, they 
furnish us with the most valuable and inspiring ma- 
terial from which to draw our knowledge of the past; 
because of the character of some of the sources as 
tradition, they incidentally offer an excellent oppor- 
tunity for training in the use of evidence and for the 
development of the critical, sceptical attitude. 


The benefits derived from the use of the sources 
might be summed up under the three heads, inspira- 
tion, information and criticism. To secure these 
benefits, the sources must be used in connection with 
a definite program for the whole semester. For, after 
all, the study of sources is only a means to an end, 
and that end is a trustworthy knowledge of man’s 
historical evolution. The teacher must have before 
him a working, detailed program for each day. This 
program should contain, in outline form, (1) the his- 
torical information he wishes the class to acquire. 
(2) a list of the material from which the information 


is to be acquired, and (3) the questions or problems 
to be set upon the material and to be worked out by 
the class as preparation for the recitation. In the 
preparation of a program, one begins with the subject 
as a whole, fixing its limits, determining the main 
divisions and the amount of time, or number of reci- 
tations, to be given to each and what part of each 
topic is to be taken up in a single recitation. Suppose 
that one of the topics is the Homeric Age and that 
six or seven exercises are to be given to it, one of 
which will be given to religion. Keeping in mind 
that a class cannot be taught in one exercise every- 
thing that is known about Homeric religion, what are 
the facts that are essential and that can be studied in 
one exercise? Suppose we decide that the essential 
facts are, (1) What the Greeks thought of the gods— 
that is, their nature; (2) the relations of the gods to 
men—that is, what the Greeks thought they were; 
(3) how the Greeks worshipped the gods, and (4) 
what the Greeks believed concerning the soul and 
immortality. What do we want the pupils to know 
about the first question? Three things: (1) That in 
many ways the gods were believed to resemble human 
beings; (2) that in some ways they were thought to 
be unlike human beings, and (3) that the organization 
of society on Olympus was conceived as similar to the 
organization of society on earth. Accordingly we ask: 
“In what ways did the organization of the society on 
Olympus resemble the organization of human society 
among the Greeks? In what ways did the gods re- 
semble human beings? In what ways were they un- 
like human beings?”’ We then seek for material in 
the sources—here the Iliad and Odyssey-—that will 
enable the pupils to answer the question and we put 
that material into their hands together with the ques-- 
tions. The whole lesson is developed in the same way 
and these developed lessons constitute the detailed 
program for the semester. When the program is 
completed, the teacher knows what source material 
he is to use in connection with each exercise and how 
he is to use it. In some cases it will be used (1) to 
arouse interest and enthusiasm among the pupils; in 
others, (2) to supply information combined with 
training in how to search for information in a text, 
how to interpret and combine it when found and 
(3) to train the pupil in the critical handling of evi- 
dence. 


II. 


The sources form one of the most valuable aids in 
arousing interest and enthusiasm in a class in history. 
Although this end should always be kept in view, 
even when the chief aim is information or criticism, in 
some cases it should be itself the chief end. The 
sources used for this purpose must have a literary 
flavor, must appeal to the emotions and must be read 
effectively with comment or recited with the express 
purpose of stirring the emotions. A part of an exer- 
cise each week might be devoted to the recitation and 
comment upon some choice bit from a literary source ; 
it would be worth while to have the class commit the 
extract to memory. Incidentally the exercise will 
supply valuable information. Our pupils are told by 
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the writers of text-books that the Greeks produced 
one of the greatest, probably the greatest of world 
literatures, and they commit the names of the Greek 
writers without the slightest knowledge of what they 
wrote. The inspirational exercise may serve at ite 
same time as an introduction to Greek literature. 
Material valuable for such purpose would be the part- 
ing of Hector and Andromaclie (Iliad); one of the 
battle songs of Tyrtaeus, songs sung in historic times 
by the Spartans; a poem of Solon, describing his work 
as reformer; the battle of Salamis from the Persians 
of Aeschylus; choice extracts from the plays of 
Sophocles and the comedies of Aristophanes; Pericles’ 
funeral oration (Thucydides, Jowett’s translation) ; 
Thucydides’ description of the plague at Athens and 
of the beginning and end of the Sicilian expedition ; 
extracts from the Memorabilia of Xenophon, descrip- 
tive of the personality, life and teachings of Socrates; 
parts of the dialogues of Plato and the apology of 
Socrates by Plato; an extract from one of Demos- 
thenes’ orations, and, finally, an extract from Plutarch 
on Pericles or Epaminondas. This matter should be in- 
troduced in its proper place in the program; that is, 
when treating of the Homeric Age, Spartan society, the 
reforms of Solon, the Persian wars, etc., so that it will 
have a natural setting and react favorably upon the 
study of the period. The comment should bring out 
the literary value of the extract anl utilize the his- 
torical content. 


Il. 


The assignment of source extracts of considerable 
length for rapid reading is the second valuable use 
that may be made of the sources. Proof that the ex- 
tract had been read would consist of a brief, clear 
written outline of the content of the extract and the 
ability to give the substance of the extract orally. 
Source material that serves well this second purpose 
is Herodotus’ account of how Peisistratus secured 
possession of the supreme power in Athens; the de- 
scriptions of the battles of Marathon, Thermopylae, 
Salamis, Plataea and Mycale in the same source; the 
sieges of Plataea and Sphacteria, the Syracusan ex- 
pedition and the fall of Athens, from Thucydides; 
portions of the Memorabilia of Xenophon; the seizure 
of the citadel of Thebes, the liberation of Thebes, the 
battle of Leuctra, the invasion of Laconia and the 
battle of Mantinaea from the Hellenica of Xenophon; 
the battle of Issus, the ‘siege of Tyre, the battle 
of Arbela, the pursuit of Darius, the death of 
Clitus, the wounding of Alexander and the death of 
Alexander from the Anabasis of Arrian. Although 
the aim of this second use of source material is in- 
formation, the material used is so picturesque and has 
so much local color that it serves also to arouse the 
interest of the pupil. The interest once aroused, home 
reading may be suggested from Plutarch’s Lives, the 
Odyssey, Herodotus, the plays of Aeschylus, Sopho- 
cles, Euripides and Aristophanes and the Anabasis of 
Arrian. The school library should contain transla- 
tions of these works possessing some literary excel- 
lence and the pupils should be advised to buy some 
good but inexpensive volumes to form the beginning 


of a library. It goes without saying that it is neces- 
sary for the teacher to practice what he preaches, to 
have the volumes in his own library and to be able to 
speak of them from first hand knowledge. The entire 
body of sources of Greek history accessible in English 
could be read in a summer’s vacation. The acquaint- 
ance with this material would change the whole atti- 
tude of the teacher toward his subject, widening and 
deepening his knowledge, making possible a critical 
attitude toward the secondary text, furnishing a solid 
basis for his instruction, filling him with justifiable 
confidence in his instruction and gaining for him the 
respect of his pupils. His mastery of his subject will 
give birth to interest in it, and this interest will be 
communicated to the class. 


IV. 

The detailed study of a limited extract is the third 
use that may be made of the sources. Just as the 
second use of the sources—the rapid reading of some- 
what lengthy extracts for information—has in it a 
suggestion of the first, or inspirational use, so the de- 
tailed study of short extracts foreshadows the critical 
study of source material. The aim of the work is not 
simply to repeat the content of an extract, but to 
select, interpret and combine the elements of it, sup- 
plying the material for the answer to a problem that 
has been set for the pupil. It marks the beginning 
of historical method; it offers an opportunity for 
mental discipline. The source material used may be 
written tradition or it may be remains in the form of 
documents, inscriptions, vases, statues and other ob- 
jects. 

Reverting to the program already suggested, it will 
be recalled that under the Homeric Age and_ the 
subtopic religion, one of the problems suggested was, 
“In what ways did the Greeks believe that the gods 
resembled mortals?” The following extract from the 
Iliad would furnish enough material for this study: 

“ Now when the twelfth morn thereafter was come, 
then the gods that are forever fared to Olympus all in 
company, led of Zeus. And Thetis forgat not her 
son’s charge, but rose up from the sea wave and at 
early morn mounted up to great heaven and Olympus. 
There found she Kronos’ son of the far-sounding voice 
sitting apart from all on the topmost peak of many- 
ridged Olympus. So she sat before his face and with 
her left hand clasped his knees and with her right 
touched him beneath his chin and spake in prayer to 
King Zeus, son of Kronos, So spake she: but 
Zeus, the cloud-gatherer, said no word to her and 
sat long time in silence. But even as Thetis had 
clasped his knees, so held she by him clinging and 
questioned him yet a second time: ‘ Promise me now 
this thing verily and bow thy head thereto: or else 
deny me, seeing there is naught for thee to fear; that 
I may know full well how I, among all gods, am least 
in honor.’ . 

“Then Zeus, the cloud-gatherer, sore troubled, 
spake to her: ‘ Verily it is a sorry matter, if thou wilt 
set me at variance with Hera, whene’er she provoketh 
me with taunting words. But do thou now de- 
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part again, lest Hera mark aught; and I will take 
thought of these things to fulfil them. Come now, I 
will bow my head to thee that thou mayest be of 
good courage; for that of my part is the surest token 
among the immortals; no word of mine is revocable 
nor false nor unfulfilled when the bowing of my head 
hath pledged it.’ 

‘“ Kronion spake and nodded his dark brow and the 
ambrosial locks waved from the king’s immortal head ; 
and he made great Olympus quake. 

“Thus the twain took counsel and parted; she 
leaped therewith into the deep sea from glittering 
Olympus and Zeus fared to his own palace. All the 
gods in company arose from their seats before their 
father’s face; neither ventured any to await his com- 
ing, but they stoed up all before him. So he sat him 
there upon his throne; but Hera saw and was not 
ignorant how the daughter of the ancient of the sea, 
Thetis, the silver-footed, had devised counsel with 
him. 

“ Anon with taunting words spake she to Zeus, the 
son of Kronos: ‘Now who among the gods, thou 
crafty of mind, hath devised counsel with thee? It is 
ever thy good pleasure to hold aloof from me and in 
secret meditation to give thy judgments, nor of thine 
own good will hast thou ever brought thyself to de- 
clare unto me the thing thou purposest.’ .. . 

“To her made answer Zeus, the cloud-gatherer: 
‘Lady, ever art thou imagining, nor can I escape 
thee; vet shalt thou in no wise have power to fulfil, 
but wilt be the further from my heart. Abide 
thou in silence and harken to my bidding, lest all the 
gods that are in Olympus keep not off from thee my 
visitation, when I put forth my hands unapproach- 
able against thee.’ 

“ He said, and Hera, the ox-eyed queen, was afraid 
and sat in silence, curbing her heart; but throughout 
Zeus’ palace the gods of heaven were troubled.” 

When questions, to be answered from the sources, 
are given to the class for the first time, a part or the 
whole of « recitation period should be used in showing 
the pupils how to answer a question. First of all, 
they must get clearly in mind what the question is. 
Here it is points of resemblance between gods and 
human beings; human beings they are personally 
acquainted with, gods they know only from this ex- 
tract. But while they are eequainted with human 
beings, they do not have consciously in mind the phy- 
sical, mental and mortal characteristics of a human 
being and it would be wise to ask them to construct 
a mental image of a human being before seeking 
points of resemblance in the gods on Olympus. “ The 
eve sees in an object what the eye brings power of 
seeing,’ and I have sometimes been astonished to 
note how little even the eyes of a college student 
could see; the eyes of a first-year pupil in the high 
school are sometimes keener. After bringing out the 
facts that a human being has a body with a head, 
trunk, arms and legs; that the head has hair, a face, 
a forehead, eyes, nose, mouth, chin, ears; that the 
arms have hands and the legs knees and feet; that 
the trunk contains a heart; that the body can rise and 


sit, walk and jump; that a human being has a voice 
and can speak; that he has a mind, sensations, hopes 
and fears; uses words in communicating with his tel- 
lows; that he is honorable or dishonorable, timid or 
courageous, crafty or frank, kindly and courteous or 
insulting and suspicious toward his fellows, the class 
will probably be ready to take the next step, namely 
to read the extract, making written notes of expres- 
sions containing suggestions of mortal characteristics. 
These notes should be made upon paper with a per- 
pendicular red line at the left and opposite each 
entry—and the entries should form separate para- 
graphs, not a solid mass—should be the citation of the 
page and line, where the citation is found. Each ex- 
tract should be followed by an interpretation. The 
result of the reading and interpretation of the passage 
would be formulated as follows: 


18,15 “The gods 
gods walked. 

19,2 ‘Kronos’ son of the far-sounding voice sit- 
ting on the topmost peak.” The 
gods had voices and could sit. 

“So she sat before his face and with her left 
hand clasped his knees and with her right 
touched him beneath his chin and spake.” 
The gods had faces, chins, left and right 
hands and knees—hence, by way of infer- 
ence, arms and legs—and could speak. 

19,9 ‘ Promise me.’’ The gods made promises. 

19,10 “ Bow thy head.” The gods had heads and 

could bow them. 

Naught for thee to fear.” 

what fear is. 

“How I . . . am least in honor.” 
knew what honor is. 

19,13 “Zeus . . . sore troubled.” The gods could 

experience mental distress. 

19,14 “Set me at variance with Hera, whene’er she 
provoketh me with taunting words.” The 
gods quarrelled. 

19,18 ‘“ Be of good courage.” 
courage is. 

19,19 “Surest token... word .. . revocable nor 
false nor unfulfilled . . . pledged it.” The 
gods had tokens, used words, made pledges, 
but sometimes revoked them, were false to 
them or did not fulfil them. 


fared to Olympus.” The 


19, 4 


- 


- 


19,11 ‘ The gods knew 


19,12 The gods 


The gods knew what 


19,22 “ His dark brow .. . ambrosial locks .. . 
immortal head.” The gods had brows—or 
foreheads—locks and heads. 

19,25 “‘ Leaped therewith.” The gods could leap. 

19,27 “ Arose from their seats before their father’s 
face.” The gods sat and could rise. They 
had faces. 

19,81 “ Thetis, the silver-footed.” The gods had 
feet. 

20,1 “Crafty of mind . . . devised counsel . . . 


secret meditation judgments .. . 
the thing thou purposest.”” The gods had 


minds and performed mental operations, 
such as considering a matter with another, 
meditating, forming judgments and _ pur- 
poses. 
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20,7 “Imagining . . from my heart.” The the head. The gods had minds, could talk—using 
gods had imagination and hearts. words—imagine, meditate, form judgments and pur- 

20,11 “ Put forth my hands.” The gods had hands. poses. Morally they knew what fear, courage and 

20,12 ‘ The ox-eyed queen . was afraid . . honor mean, gave tokens as proof of their good inten- 


curbing her heart.” The gods had eyes, 
could be afraid and had hearts. 

The material for an answer has been gathered and 
interpreted, but the results must be logically organ- 
ized, before the answer can be written out. Pre- 
sented in outline form, the result would be something 
like this: 

I. The gods resemble men 
a. Physically having 
1. Bodies with 
(a2) Heads having 
(1) Faces 
(2) Hair 
(3) Foreheads 
Chin 
6) Ears—they heard 
7) Mouth, tongue, voice—they spoke 
Trunks with 
(1) Arms having 
a. Two hands 
Legs with 
a. Knees 
b. Feet 
(3) A heart 
2. Bodily activities 
(a) Rising 
(b) Sitting 
(c) Walking 
(d) Jumping 
(e) Clasping the knees 
(f) Bowing the head 
b. Mentally had 
1. Minds could 
(a) Talk using 
(1) Words 
(b) Imagine 
(c) Reason 
(d) Meditate 


(e) Ferm judgments and purposes 


(5) 
(G) 
( 

(b) 


(2) 


ce. Morally they knew what 
1. Fear, courage, honor mean 
2. Gave tokens, made and broke pledges 
3. Quarrelled and used taunting words 


The last step can now be taken and the answer 
formulated in narrative form. It would run as fol- 
lows: 

The gods resembled human beings physically, men- 
tally and morally. They possessed bodies with heads, 
trunks, arms and legs. The heads had faces, hair, 
foreheads, eyes, chins, ears, mouths and the mouths 
had tongues and a voice. The trunk had a heart, arms 
and legs and the arms had hands (two), the legs had 
knees and feet. Many of the bodily activities engaged 


in by men were performed by the gods such as sitting, 
rising, walking. jumping, clasping objects and bowing 


tions, made and broke pledges, quarrelled with each 
other and used taunting words. 

The natural criticism of this example will be that if 
every question were worked out in such detail the 
pupil would not go very far in his study of Greek 
history. I am not sure that the criticism is a valid 
one. If the remark of an experienced examiner 
quoted by Professor Foster is true that “ with rare 
exceptions the candidate’s knowledge of history is so 
scant and so muddled that it makes little difference 
what the question is or how it is framed; his reply 
almost uniformly will be, as Carlyle puts it, clotted 
nonsense,” it might be some gain, if the candidate 
were less muddled, even if he sacrificed something of 
his “clotted nonsense ” to acquire clearness and ac- 
curacy. It is not, however, necessary to write out 
every answer during the entire semester as this one 
has been written out. The process must be repeated 
until it is firmly fixed in the mind of the pupil, until 
he takes the successive steps without hesitation and 
with a realization of their relation and importance. 
After two or three exercises, some of the easy ques- 
tions may be answered without writing down the suc- 
cessive steps, but the steps must all be taken men- 
tally by the pupil before the answer is formulated in 
writing, and he must be able to give them in the reci- 
tation, without hesitation. Gradually more and more 
difficult problems can be handled without the use of 
writing, until only the most difficult ones are treated 
in that way. The truth is that this process should be 
taught below the high school, but as at present we 
are obliged to teach it to freshmen in college, it would 
be some gain if it were taught in the secondary 
schools. 

When the series of questions on an extract has been 
answered, an outline should be made by the class 
showing the answers in their proper relation to each 
other and presenting the topic as a whole. The fact 
that the class is studying a topic should never be lost 
sight of even when it is dealing with a single ques- 
tion. The belief of the Homeric Greeks concerninz 
the appearance of the gods is a part of the study on 
Homeric religion, which, in turn is a part of the 
topic, ““ The Homeric Age.” The Homeric Age is one 
of the main divisions of the history of the Greek peo- 
ples; the history of the Greek peoples is a part of the 
history of the peoples of Europe and European his- 
tory is a part of world history. Every fact used by 
the instructor is a part of a complex, unique whole 
and is selected on account of its importance for that 
whole. 

The study of the written tradition may be helped 
and enriched by the utilization of art remains. In 
dealing with the subject of religion, vases, with sacri- 
ficial scenes, altars and tombstones, with bas-reliefs. 
statues of the gods, temples, ete.. may be used as 
material and questions set upon them as upon the 
written tradition. 
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Documentary remains, such as inscriptions, dealing 
with treaties, the founding of colonies and other 
activities of Greek States may be effectively studied 
even by first-year students in the high school. The 
method of study would throw these sources into the 
same group with the material on the Homeric religion. 
If the inscription is genuine, it furnishes all the evi- 
dence we need to enable us to ascertain what the 
content of a given law or decree was. The problem 
then is to decide what we want the pupil to learn from 
the study of the inscription and to set the questions 
accordingly. It is not an uncommon thing to be able 
to draw more reliable information from a page of 
source material than from a page of a secondary his- 
tory. Why, in such cases, should the work not be 
done from the sources, especially if the secondary 
work gives an incomplete and inexact summary of 
the source and nothing more? If it contains an in- 
terpretation of any value, let the interpretation be 
read after the class has studied the source. While 
serving effectively the purpose of supplying the most 
reliable kind of information, some of the inscriptions 
may carry us another step forward in the work of 
criticism. One example is all that our limited space 
will allow us to consider; it concerns the period of 
colonization. One of the questions in a recent college 
entrance examination was, “‘ Describe the method of 
founding a colony and state what the relations of a 
colony were to the mother city.”” The information we 
have on colonization is largely drawn from Strabo 


who lived several centuries after the colonization 
period. There are but few inscriptions relating to 


colonization, that is few containing decrees relating 
to the founding of colonies. Such documentary evi- 


dence, when it does exist, is pure gold in comparison 
with the later and unreliable second-hand informa- 
tion in Strabo. The answer to the question quoted 


will, as a rule, be drawn by the pupil from a second- 
ary school history. Read what one of the best of these 
histories has to say about the founding of a colony 
and then read the following decree on the founding of 
the colony of Brea:' 

“ Let the leaders of the colony furnish the proper 
persons with goats, as many as may seem good to 
them, with which to obtain a favorable sacrifice in be- 
half of the colony. The judges of allotment are to 
choose ten men, one from each phyle. And _ these 
shall divide off the land. Demokleides is to establish 
the colony, with full powers, as best he can. The 
sacred districts already reserved are to be left just as 
they are; but no others are to be laid out. The colony 
is to bring an ox and a full panoply to the great 
Panathenaic festival and the usual symbol to the 
Dionysia. And if anyone shall attack the land of the 
colonists, the cities of the league are to go to their 
aid as swiftly as possible in accordance with the 
treaties which were made regarding the cities of 
Thrace when - —tas was secretary. This decree 
is to be inscribed on a stele at their own expense. 
And if any person enter a decree contrary to the 


' For this inscription and its translation I am under obligations 
to Dr. W. L. Westermann, of the University of Wisconsin. 


declaration of this stele or any orator speak against 
it or attempt to break the force of or annul any item 
of what has been decreed, he and his children shall 
be atimos, his property shall be confiscated and the 
tithe thereof shall go to the goddess provided only that 
the colonists themselves may demand alterations. 

“Whoever of those on military service shall enlist 
as colonists, within thirty days after arrival at Athens 
must be present as colonists in Brea. The colony 
shall be led out within thirty days. Aischines shall go 
with the colony and give out the expense money. 

‘“ Phantokles moved: ‘Regarding the colony into 
Brea, just as Demokleides has proposed. The pry- 
tany of erectheis is to present Phantokles to the boule 
at its first sitting. The colonists to go to Brea are to 
be from the thetes and zeugitai.’’’ |The probable date 
of this decree is 446-444 B.C. | 

As a preparation for the study of the source, the 
class should be required to look up in a dictionary 
of antiquities, or should have given to them on a 
mimeographed sheet, all words such as phyle, pano- 
ply, Panathenaic, Dionysia, etc., whose meanings are 
unknown to them. It is better to have them do this 
work themselves. Two classes of questions may be 
set upon this inscription, one dealing with the content, 
the other, more critical and more difficult, dealing 
with the form. 

The information to be drawn from the content of 
the decree has to do (1) with the founding of the 
colony and the relation of the colony to the mother 
State; (2) the organization of the Athenian govern- 
ment, that is phyle, assembly, boule, making of mo- 
tions and laws, publication of decrees, and punish- 
ment for violation of decrees. 

The questions upon (1) may be blanket questions, 
such as, “Give all the steps in the foundation of a 
colony,” and, ‘‘ What were the relations of the colony 
to the mother country?” or they may deal with details 
such as, ““ What was the first step toward the estab- 
lishment of this colony? Who fixed the general con- 
ditions connected with the establishment of the col- 
ony? From what class of citizens were the colonists 
to come, that is, from the rich or poor? Who decided 
who should go from these classes? Who had charge 
of the colonists on the way and of the arrangements 
in the new home? What were the duties of the colony 
toward the mother city and what did they signify? 
What were the duties of the mother city toward the 
colony? Did the colony have a constitution? Where 
was it to be found? Could the colonists change it and 
if so, how?” After answering these questions, read 
over the statements of a school text and decide 
whether the pupil is likely to know more about the 
founding of a colony by reading that text or by study- 
ing this decree.” 


A group of questions on (2) will bring out a sur- 
prising amount of information on the organization 
of the Athenian government. 

Among the more critical questions might be asked: 
“What kind of a document is this? What is the date 
of it? [Note that the reference to the league would 
place the decree between the foundation of the Con- 
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federacy of Delos and the Peloponnesian War, or the 
end of the league.} Why is the line, ‘When 
tas was secretary, printed in that form?” 

As the work of the semester advances, the results 
of some of these studies on single extracts may be 
brought together into a larger whole. For example, a 
combination might be made of the results obtained 
from a study of the religious belief of the Greeks 
found in extracts from the Jliad, from Hesiod’s 
Works and Days, from the dramas of Aeschylus and 
Sophocles and from the \/emorabilia of Xenophon 
(dealing with Socrates) so as to show the changes in 
belief and the development of a more spiritual con- 
ception of the gods and of religion. Such a study 
would make a good review exercise. 


¥. 


The last use of sources is the most difficult, but the 
most important from the point of view of evidence. 
In the examples dealt with, the facts could be, for the 
most part, established by the testimony of a single 
source, because of the nature of the fact. The relig- 
ious belief of a Greek or of a group of Greeks might 
be established by a single genuine document emana- 
ting from the individual or the group. The method 
of founding a colony, by a given state at a given 
time, may be learned from the document creating that 
colony. When, however, we have to do with a ques- 
tion of fact, for example, the battle of Marathon, the 
formation of the Confederacy of Delos, or the Athen- 
ian empire, the establishment of the fact calls for the 
testimony of two or more independent witnesses. 
Work of this kind is more difficult than the work 
already presented, requires more time to get successful 
results and should not be undertaken until the way has 
been prepared for it by the study of less difficult 
problems in connection with a single source and an 
acquaintance with the simpler questions of criticism 
applied to single sources. It is not difficult to make 
a high school class see that we must, if possible, get 
our information concerning an event from an eye- 
witness; that the value of his evidence depends upon 
(1) what kind of a witness he is, and (2) when he 
wrote down what he saw (memory); that the fact 
is established by the agreement of the affirmations 
of two witnesses only when the witnesses testify inde- 
pendently of each other. Moreover, it is not difficult 
to make pupils understand the difference between an 
affirmation, what a witness thinks is true, and a fact, 
the thing that certainly did take place, established by 
the agreement of two independent witnesses. These 
ideas of method should not be all taught at once, or 
systematically, but incidentally in connection with the 
sources that are being studied. In the third month 
of the semester something may be undertaken, illus- 
trating the more difficult kind of source study, namely, 
the establishment of the fact. One exercise a week 
may be given to it, until the study is finished. 
Material for such a study can be found in my source- 
book in connection with Spartan society (pages 
63-76) ,—testimony of two witnesses, Herodotus and 
Xenophon, concerning Spartan institutions,—and the 
battle of Salamis (pages 118-126), where three 


sources are given—Aeschylus, Herodotus and Plu- 
tarch—one of which is the work of an eye-witness, 
Aeschylus. In the first number of THe History 
TeACHER’s MaGazine will be found a brief account 
of how a narrative of the battle of Salamis is worked 
out from these sources. It may be well to recapitulate 
the steps here. Although the directions for work are 
difficult to understand apart from the sources, the 
evidence cannot be reproduced here. 

We have three sources, or three individuals, testi- 
fying concerning what took place at Salamis. Who 
are they? Did they have any first-hand information, 
that is, did they live at the time and see the battle? 
When did they write (chance to forget)? Were they 
independent of each other? The writers were 
Aeschylus, Herodotus and Plutarch. Only one, 
Aeschylus, lived at the time, and he probably took 
part in the battle; Herodotus was probably a child 
at the time and obtained his knowledge about the 
battle from others when he had grown to manhood; 
Plutarch lived about five hundred vears after the 
battle and knew only what he had read in earlier 
writers. Aeschylus’ account is the most valuable one 
—the account of an eye-witness,—but its value is 
lessened because it comes to us in the form of a 
poetical drama, played before the Athenian people, 
and not in the form of sober prose narrative. Hero- 
dotus was able to talk with those who took part in the 
battle, but he seldom—there are some hints in this 
extract—tells us where he obtained his information 
and as he was a very credulous gentleman—finding it 
difficult himself to decide what the fact was—-we do 
not feel at all confident that he always got at the 
truth or felt the necessity of interviewing more than 
one witness. As to Plutarch, he can be of value 
only if he reproduced valuable and trustworthy in- 
formation from other sources. than Aeschylus and 
Herodotus. Other information he certainly does have, 
but whether it is trustworthy or not is a difficult ques- 
tion to answer. He used Aeschylus’ play, and doubt- 
less had the history of Herodotus before him, but he 
makes affirmations not found in either. Such is the 
state of the evidence. 

Turning now to the three accounts, we read them 
over carefully, one after the other, writing down in 
succession the affirmations made by each writer. At 
the end of this exercise, we have a conception of the 
event as a whole, the general order of the details and 
are prepared to take up the details seriatim and 
ascertain how many of them are facts. The process 
of investigation is one of asking and answering ques- 
tions until there are no more questions to be asked or 
none which can be answered. One of the first ques- 
tions in connection with the battle of Salamis 
although not the first in order—would be, “ At what 
time of day did the battle begin?’ How many affir- 
mations have we on this point, and what are they? 
There are three: 

Aeschylus: “ And when day, bright to look on with 
white steeds, 
O’erspread the earth, then rose from the 
Hellenes 
Loud chant of ery of battle.” 
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Herodotus: “ The Hellenes, then were pre- 
paring for a sea-fight, and as the dawn appeared, they 
made an assemblage on board the ships of those who 
fought and addressed them. . . . These, then, pro- 
ceeded to embark. Then the Hellenes put out 
all their ships and while they were putting out from 
shore, the barbarians attacked them forthwith.” 

Plutarch: {Themistocles would not] “ begin the 
fight till the time of day was come, when there regu- 
larly blows in a fresh breeze from the open sea and 
brings in with it a strong swell into the channel.” 

These accounts are clearly independent and make 
certain one thing, namely that the battle began in the 
early morning. Was it at daybreak or sunrise? Ac- 
cording to Herodotus, the Greeks met in council at 
daybreak, and the fighting began later, probably at 
sunrise. Aeschylus’ “ day, bright to look on with white 
steeds, o'erspread the earth,” points to sunrise, and 
the time when “there regularly blows in a fresh breeze 
from the open sea’ is sunrise. We can say, then, that 
the fighting began about sunrise. 

Another problem would be, “Where did the fight 
take place?’’ Only Herodotus speaks of the ships 
“disabled at Salamis”; the other sources supply 
abundant material to justify the inference that the 
battle was fought in the east entrance to the bay of 
Salamis and in the bay itself. Herodotus describes 
the Persian battle line, with one wing “ towards 
Eleusis and the west,” the other wing “ to the east and 
to Piraeus.’ Such a position could be taken only in 
the bay of Salamis. Herodotus, citing Phanodemus 
as his source, states that Xerxes, “to view his fleet 
and how it was set in order,” seated himself “ where 
the coast of Attica is separated from the island by 
a narrow channel. “In such a position, he would 
overlook the bay of Salamis. Aeschylus describes the 
circling of the Persian s round the “isle of 
Aias,” Salamis, to prevent escape of the Greek 
ships, which must have been in the bay of Salamis. 
He also speaks of the ships “ crowded in the straits ”’ 
and of Xerxes as seated “ on a high cliff hard by the 
open sea.’ All of these references clearly apply to 
the bay of Salamis. 

Where was Xerxes seated, near the straits on the 
Attic shore, as Herodotus tells us Phanodemus said, 
or “in the confines of Megara, upon those hills which 
are called the Horns,” as Acestodorus wrote? If the 
battle took place in the bay between the east end of 
the island of Salamis and the Attic shore, it is clear 
that Xerxes would not have seated himself at the 
west end of the bay, opposite the west end of the 
island, far distant from the battle. Acestodorus was 
evidently misinformed. The agreement of Phano- 
demus and Aeschylus would give us a fact, namely, 
that the king viewed the battle from a commanding 
seat near the straits and on the Attic side. This fact 
receives further support from Herodotus who writes 
that each man thought “the king was looking espe- 
cially at him.” 

When did the battle end? Aeschylus says: “ Till 
eye of swarthy night bade it all cease,” and Plutarch 
states that the Greeks “ fought with them till the 


evening forced them back.” Plutarch may have taken 
this from Aeschylus, just as his statement that “ the 
Persians fought in a narrow arm of the sea” may 
have been suggested by Aeschylus’ statement that 
“the ships were crowded in the straits.” These are 
the principal examples of the weighing of evidence 
to be found in this study. Many of the details of the 
battle rest on the affirmation of a single source and 
for the most part we can do nothing more than repeat 
them without the possibility of determining whether 
they are true or not. There are some exceptions, 
however. When Herodotus reports the story of “ the 
apparition of a woman” and Plutarch the legends of 
“the great flame” that was seen and “ that sounds 
and voices were heard through all the Thriasian 
plain ’’ we do not consider it necessary to take these 
reports as seriously as they did. We reject them as 
impossible. 

When all the details have been studied in the light of 
all the affirmations, the facts and affirmations, resulting 
from this study, should be arranged in chronological 
order one under the other. The next step is to group 
these disconnected details in the form of an outline, 
that is, to construct a synthesis. Such main heads as, 
the preliminaries of the battle, the battle itself and 
the outcome, together with such consequences as the 
destruction of the Persians on the island and the 
action of Xerxes. In the preliminaries we deal with 
the number of men and ships on both sides, the com- 
position of the two forces—people serving in each ;— 
ships and equipment of the ships; location of the two 
fleets; the ruse of Themistocles and the movement of 
the Persians during the night; events of the morning 
before the battle, council of the Greeks, arrival of the 
trireme from Aegina, location of Xerxes’ throne. In 
the battle itself, we attempt to show how the fighting 
began, the nature of it—ship ramming ship, grappling 
and hand-to-hand fighting—various episodes of the 
fight, the advantage enjoyed by the Greek ships in 
the narrow channel and the end put to the fight by 
night. The Persian fleet was not destroyed, and it is 
said that Xerxes even made a show of crossing to 
Salamis by means of a bridge of boats. Plenty of 
time should be taken for the making of this outline, 
for this is not simply a history exercise; it is at the 
same time, an exercise in English composition. The 
endeavor should be to have the class see the event as 
a whole, grasp the relation of the parts to each other, 
distinguish between the important and the unim- 
portant, visualize the details and develop some feeling 
toward the affair as the record of a great human 
event. The blackboard must be used in this work, 
that the development of the outline may be under the 
eyes of the whole class, but the classroom correction 
of the outline should not be undertaken until each 
pupil has made his own outline. The list of facts and 
affirmations serves as the basis of the outline; the 
problems are: how many main groups to make of 
them; in what order to arrange the main heads; the 
number of subheads to be made and their order, until 
all of the facts and affirmations have found their 
places. There should be nothing haphazard about 
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the placing of any of the details. Take, for example, 
the number of vessels and men engaged on either side. 
Is that matter to be brought in at the beginning, be- 
fore speaking of the action of the Persians during 
the night, or only the next morning, as the fight was 
about to begin? The same question arises in connec- 
tion with the arrangement of the hostile fleets. The 
objection to treating these matters after the action 
has begun is a purely artistic one; it would interrupt 
the action. All such matters as where the battle took 
place, the number of ships and men engaged, we dis- 
pose of at the beginning, under preliminaries. To 
treat the battle lines in the same group is not, how- 
ever, necessary. We follow during the night the 
ships of the Persians as they cruise to and from, to 
prevent the flight of the Greeks, and when the morn- 
ing breaks it revealed the Persian battle-line drawn 
up along the Attic shore from Eleusis to Piraeus; over 
against it, beached on the shores of Salamis, were the 
ships of the Greeks. Back of the Persian fleet, on 
the Attic shore, was the Persian army, and on a lofty 
cliff, near the straits between Attica and Salamis, sat 
Xerxes, “ with secretaries about him to write down all 
that was done in the fight.” Then would follow the 
council of the Greeks, the embarkation, the advance 
of the battle lines and the fight had begun. By group- 
ing the matter in this way the action is not inter- 
rupted. 

The outline successfully organized and well in 
mind, the class should then aitempt a connected de- 
scription of the battle with the outline as guide. Not 
only should the attempt be made to produce a complex 
whole with local color, but the character of the evi- 
dence should be reflected by the narrative and the 
narrative should be accompanied by notes, arranged 
on a sheet facing the text, indicating the proof for the 
various statements. Let the pupils write this up 
without help; then have paragraphs from the various 
narratives—beginning with the first—placed upon the 
board. Criticize them from the point of view of ex- 
actness of statement, fulness of detail, color, and unity 
of the parts. Point out the defects not noted by mem- 
bers of the class and suggest better formulation when 
the class has exhausted its critical resources. Where 
it is necessary to justify in a note the conclusion 
reached in the text, take time to show the class how 
that note should be written. One exercise a week for 
eight or nine weeks may be given profitably to this 
study on the battle of Salamis. The teacher who 
knows his sources can readily arrange other studies, 
if he does not care to repeat the same study for a 
number of years. Eight or ten pages of sources are 
sufficient for such a study, and may be mimeographed 
at little expense. 

VI. 

I have described five different uses that may be 
made of the sources in history teaching, all of which 
are practical in high school work, are not difficult and 
are attractive to both teacher and pupil. The sources 
cannot, however, be used in these ways by a teacher 
who does not know what sources are, who never did a 
bit of constructive work and knows nothing of the 





pleasure of the investigator who is brought face to 
face with the first-hand evidence. He cannot do this 
work any more than the teacher of chemistry who has 
never worked in a laboratory can conduct a laboratory 
class in high school chemistry. He can, however, 
learn how to do it. The work of one summer, under 
competent guidance, will set his feet in the way 
and he can move on alone. The acquaintance with a 
good book on historical methed and the execution of a 
limited piece of research, gathering the sources, criti- 
cizing them, establishing the facts and constructing 
a synthesis, is all that is necessary to transfer the 
teacher from the ranks of the unprofessional to the 
professional class. For if we tell the truth about it, 
we must say that no matter how much information 
he may have accumulated, the teacher of history is 
not scientifically equipped for his task until he has 
managed the tools of his profession and knows how 
to test the truth of the statements in the works 
from which his information is drawn. Until 
he has done such work, he will not realize how im- 
portant a work he is doing when in addition to 
acquainting his pupil with a period of human history 
he puts into his hands and teaches him how to use one 
more method that will enable him to distinguish truth 
from falsehood.* 


The April number of the “ American Historical Review ” 
contains an extended account of the meetings of the Amer 
ican Historical Association held at Charleston and Columbia, 
S. C., December, 1913. Appended to this is a full list of 
the and committees of the American Historical 
Association. Contributed include “ The Stages in 
the Social History of Capitalism,” by Henri Pirenne; * The 
Children’s Crusade,” by Professor D. C. Munro; * The Cor- 
respondence of Queen Elizabeth with the Russian Czars,’ by 
I. Lubimenko, and “ A Jamaica Slave Plantation.” by Pro- 
fessor U. B. Phillips. The latter article is a most interest- 
ing subject, based upon the detailed account books of the 
owner of a large Jamaica plantation. 

Under the heading of original documents is printed “A 
New Plan to Govern Virginia, 1623,” based upon a 
script recently discovered among the Sackville collection of 
manuscripts and contributed by A. P. Newton. 


oflicers 
articles 


manu- 


The annual report of the Association of History Teachers 
of the Middle States and Maryland (eleventh) for 1913 has 
been issued, The pamphlet gives an account of the meetings 
held in Syracuse, N. Y., April 18 and 19, 1913, and of the 
conference held at Albany, N. Y., November 29, i913. The 
report contains preliminary reports of committees of the 
Association and prints fully several of the papers presented 
at these meetings. The most interesting of these are “ The 
Propriety and Value of the Study of Recent History,” by 
Professor Carlton Hays, of Columbia University; “ Efficiency 
of the History Recitation,” by Dr. Arthur M. Wolfson, of 
the Julia Richman High School, New York City; “The 
Teaching of Civies in Elementary Schools,’ by Dr. J. Lynn 
Barnard, School of Pedagogy, Philadelphia; “ Civies in the 


High School and Training for Citizenship,” by Dr. James 
Sullivan, Boys’ High School, Brooklyn, N. Y.; “ Training 


for Citizenship,” by Professor Charles A. Beard, of Columbia 
University. 

2 For further illustrations of Professor 
see his “Source Book of Greek History ” 
Heath ).—Eprror. 
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Outlime of European Iblistory 


Based on the Recommendations of the Committee of Five 
BY DANIEL C. KNOWLTON, PH.D., AND ARTHUR M. WOLFSON, PH.D. 


IX. The Expansion of Europe in Asia and in Africa, 1870-1914. 


Characteristics of Contemporary Europe. 


As contrasted with nineteenth century Europe, the 
European States of the twentieth century stand face to 
face with a totally different set of conditions. A close 
scrutiny, however, of present-day Europe reveals the same 
forces at work which have already been emphasized in this 
series of outlines as characteristic of modern development, 
namely formative influences associated with the 
growth of democracy and the development of industry. 
Such terms, however, as democracy and industrialism take 
on new shades of meaning with each decade. There is even 
an attempt to associate the two in such a phrase as “ in- 
dustrial With the perfection of the means 
of exchange, the more extensive use of capital, and the 
demand for economy and efliciency in the management of 


those 


democracy.” 


great enterprises, business and industry have been well 
nigh revolutionized in the last quarter century. The 


European state systems and European society have been 
forced to adjust themselves to this new order. In many 
cases they have struggled blindly against these changes 
or recognized but imperfectly the trend of the times; in 
others, they have grappled energetically, but apparently 
with little success, with the mighty problems attendant 
upon this transformation. 

Up to 1870 the Congress of Vienna marked the starting 
point for a proper understanding of contemporary Europe. 
There is perhaps no landmark comparable to these treaties 
by which to take the measure of present-day conditions. 
Within our own time a great change has come over Europe. 
With 1870 and 1878 came the end of the great nationalistic 
movements which were the outcome of the forces loosed 
by the French Revolution. To-day, as we glance backwards, 
it is apparent that soon after these dates were passed, 
Europe entered upon a new era. This new age or era was 
in each state marked without, by a widening of its sphere 
of interest; within, by a greater emphasis upon policies and 
measures making for the happiness and welfare of every 
individual who made up the great body politic. An era of 
world politics dawned and the reaction of this world vision 
upon individual states became everywhere apparent. Side 
by side with the projection of European civilization into 
the backward and less progressive countries of the world 
there was to be detected a growing spirit of altruism, meet- 
ing and striving to neutralize a spirit of unrest, which 
seemed to have its origin partly in an altered economic 
order, and partly in a new interpretation of democracy. 
Although these lines of development are closely interwoven 
it has been found necessary to present separately these 
two aspects of contemporary Europe. The following out- 
lines present the action and reaction upon the states in- 
volved of European expansion in Asia and in Africa. The 
final instalment will deal with the other aspect of the 
period which may be termed the triumph of democracy. 


Prominence of Economic Factors. 
The events which go to make up the story of European 
expansion in Asia and in Africa hinge to no small degree 
upon the later phases of the industrial revolution. This 


movement is even yet by no means at an end. The interest 
of Europe in these two continents has been materially 
strengthened by recent improvements in means of com- 
munication, the necessity for new markets, and the ease 
with which distant markets have been exploited. This 
facility for carrying on great enterprises in distant lands 
is one of the direct results of that perfection of organiza- 
tion and that grasp of the possibilities of credit which were 
among the lessons learned in the early days of the indus- 
trial revolution. The economic factors responsible for this 
projection of Europe into new fields of activity have there- 
fore been accorded the first place in the present scheme, but 
allowance has also been made for the two other potent factors 
at work, namely, religion and polities. After the readjust- 
ments necessitated by the Franco-Prussian War, European 
alliances and understandings came to be more and more 
dominated by ezxtra-European considerations. Even the 
maintenance of the armed peace—a condition so generally 
admitted by students of contemporary politics—rests upon 
conditions dictated in Tokio and Pekin 
Berlin or St. Petersburg. 





rather than in 


The Centres of Interest. 

The Near Eastern Question, although traceable in its 
genesis to the first appearance of the Turk in Europe, 
forced itself more and more upon the attention of Europe 
With each succeeding decade of the nineteenth century. 
Although apparently laid to rest in 1878 and therefore 
closely linked with the epoch of Napoleon III, the period 
from 1878 to 1908 witnessed the emergence and gradual 
strengthening of a series of autonomous Christian States 
in the Balkans. A new epoch dawned with the startling 
upheaval of 1908, and recent years have witnessed the 
creation of a Balkan League which has well nigh swept the 
Turk from the face of Europe. The Near Eastern Question 
may therefore be considered as an integral part of the 
aspect of European development under consideration. The 
period from 1875 to 1885 witnessed the beginning of that 
scramble for Africa which resulted in the apportionment of 
every foot of available territory to some European State— 
a tale of conquest and exploitation perhaps not yet fully 
told. More far reaching perhaps and more significant for 
the future than either of these movements, has been the 
expansion of Russia eastwards and the awakening of the 
two great Mongolian States—Japan and China—one after the 
other, as the result first, of the impact of Western civiliza- 
tion upon them, then their impact one upon the other, 
and finally,—since 1904—their impact upon Russia and the 
West. 

A new interest in colonies and dependencies has been 
aroused as the result of this contact with Asia and Africa, 
and European States have been adjusting themselves to the 
changes involved. What the eventual outcome will be, 
whether we are now on the eve of a new epoch, only time 
can tell. That we have passed out of the epoch dominated 
by the nationalistic strivings of 1848-70 is clearly evident. 
These strivings are by no means a thing of the past. 
Nationality, however, has been everywhere recognized— 
even though the knowledge has not always been acted upon 
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—but so far as Europe as a whole is concerned, it is not 
the consideration uppermost in the direction of European 
statecraft. 


I. Conditions favorable to the spread of European intlu- 


Il. 





ence in Asia and in Africa, 
1, Economic 
a. The development of transportation and the means 
of communication 
(1) Roads and railways 
(2) Ocean navigation 
(3) The Suez and Panama Canals 
(4) The telegraph and wireless 
b. The organization of business 
(1) Large scale production 
(2) Modern credit and banking 
ce. Influence of tariffs and duties 
d. The desire for markets 
e. Overpopulation and emigration 
Religious—the rise and spread of the missionary 
movement 
3. Political—European rivalries and the growth of im- 
perialistic tendencies 
a. The Triple Alliance: objects and membership 
b. The Triple Entente and the scope of its influence 
ce. The change of attitude towards colonies and de- 


to 


pendencies 
The Eastern Question and the rise of the Balkan States 
1. The nature of the question and its origin 
a. The Turkish Empire in 1815 
b. Position and ambitions of Russia with reference 
to Turkey—Panslavism 
e. Conflicting interests political, 
economic) of the powers in the near East 


(religious, and 
2. The attempts to solve the Eastern Question 
a. The First Stage—to 1878 
(1) The War of Greek Independence, 1821-29 
(a) The period of isolation, 1821-26 
The interference of the 
rino 
The Struggle between Turkey and 
1831-1840 
(a) Ambitions and plans of Mehemet Ali 
(b) Effects upon the relations between 
Europe and the near East 
(3) The Crimean War, 1854-1856 
(a) 
(b) 


(b) powers——-Nava- 


(2) Egypt, 


Causes 
Effects upon the 
Europe and the near East 
(4) The Russo-Turkish War, 1876-1878, and the 
Congress of Berlin 
b. The Second Stage—the emergence of the Balkan 
States, 1878-1908 
(1) The new kingdoms of Roumania and Servia, 
1881-1882 


relations between 


(2) The union of Bulgaria and Eastern Roumelia 
and the war with Servia, 1885-1886 


(3) The Graeco-Turkish War—Crete, 1897-1898. 
e. The Third Stage—the Turkish Revolution and 


its consequences—1908 
(1) The Young Turk movement, 1908-1909 
(a) Restoration of the constitution 
(b) Annexations by Austria 
(ec) Independence of Bulgaria 
(d) The Counter-Revolution and the fall of 
Sultan Abdul Hamid IT, 1909 
(2) The Turko-Italian War, 1911-1912 
(3) The Balkan War, 1912-1913 and the conse- 
quent changes 


(a) The Turkish power in Europe 

(b) Increase of the territories of the Balkan 
States 

(ec) The new kingdom of Albania 

Rivalries in the Balkans and conflicti 

terests of England, Austria and Russia 


(4) in- 


Oo 
ig 


[II. The opening up of Africa 


Re 


- 


The period of the missionary and the explorer——to 
1880 

a. Speke and Baker 

b. Livingstone and Stanley 


. The period of appropriation, 1S50— 


a. Africa in 1875 

(1) Remnants of the Portuguese, 

Dutch colonial empires 

(2) French and English interests 
b. The formation of the Congo Free State 

(1) The International African Association 

(2) The Conference of Berlin, 1884-1885 

(3) Enterprises of King Leopold 

(4) Annexation to Belgium, 1908 
ce. England in Egypt 

(1) Intervention of England and France 

(2) Revolt of Arabi Pasha and withdrawal of 
1882 


Spanish and 


France, 
(3) Loss and recovery of the Soudan 
d. The appearance of Germany and Italy as colonial 
powers 
1) The 


West 


Germans in East Africa and in South 
Africa 
2) Italian etforts in the Red Sea and Somaliland 
3) The acquisition of Tripoli, 1912 
e. England in South and Central Africa 
(1) Ceeil Rhodes and the extension of English in 
fluence. 
(2) The Boer War (1899-1902) and the reorgan 
ization of South Africa 
f. French interests and acquisitions 
(1) Oeceupation of Tunis 
(2) Conquest of Madagascar 
(3) The French in the Niger basin 
4) The Morocco Question 


g. The great railway projects in Africa 


IV. Russia and the awakening in the far East 


Lk. 


The expansion of Russia eastwards 

a. Occupation and colonization of Siberia 
b. Conquest of Turkestan 

ce. Railroad-building—the Siberian railroad 
d. Russian interests in Persia 
e. Russian interests in China 


. The opening of Japan and her expansion westwards 


a. The opening of Japan to the western world 
(1) The dual control—Shogun and Mikado 
(2) Perry’s visit and its consequences 
b. The revolution in Japan, 1868-1890 
(1) Overthrow of the Shogunate 
(2) Overthrow of feudalism, 187] 
(3) Formation of a constitution, 1890 
c. Japanese interests in Corea and on the mainland 


. The Chino-Japanese War (1894-95) and its conse- 


quences 
a. Relations between China and the West to 1894 
(1) The Opium War 
(2) Treaty of Tientsin, 1860 
(3) and 
b. China and Corea 
ce. Defeat of China and the interference of the powers 
d. Foreign aggressions and the 


Concessions annexations—French China 


soxer uprising 
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4. The Russo-Japanese War, 1904-1905 
a. Conflicting interests of Russia and Japan in the 
East 
(1) The “Cassini Convention” 
2) The question of Port Arthur 
b. Japan’s great victories 
1) Fall of Port Arthur 
2) Mukden 
3) Battle of 
ce. Results 
(1) Territorial 


Tsushima 


changes—the withdrawal of 
Russia from Manchuria and the annexation 
of Corea 

2) The reform movement in China 

Revolution in the East and its 


5. The Industrial 


probl His 


V. The great colonial powers and their world interests 
|. The great colonial powers and their possessions 
2. Forms of control and methods of administration 
Problems involved 
t. Influence of colonies upon internal development and 
the European situation 
5. The future of colonies and dependencies 


Bibliography. 


It is a diflicult matter to suggest from, the books in 
English a half dozen titles which will adequately cover this 
field. Probably the best general surveys of the period are 
to be found in the two volumes of J. Holland Rose, “ The 


Development of the European Nations,” 1870-1900; in 
Hazen, “Europe Since 1815,” Chapters XXII-XXIII, 
XXVIII, XXX, XXXII; and in the last volume of the 


Cambridge Modern History. Stanley Leathes’ introductory 
chapter to the last-named volume is well worth careful 
reading by the teacher as it presents clearly some of the 
more striking aspects of present-day Europe. Robinson 
and Beard, “ Outlines of European History, Part Il, Chap- 
ters XX. XXII-X XIII; Robinson and Beard, “ Development 
of Modern Europe,’ Vol. Il, Chapters XXVIII, XXIX-XXX; 
Hawkesworth, “ Last Century in Europe,” 1814-1910, Chap- 
ters XIX, XXV-XXXI and Conclusion; and Gooch, “ History 
of Our Time” (1885-1911), are perhaps the most useful 
books for the secondary teacher as they bring the narrative 
down to date. For the closing years of the nineteenth cen- 


tury the following books are specially recommended: 
Seignobos, “Contemporary Civilization,” Chapters XIII, 


XV, XX; Seignobos, “ Europe Since 1814,” Chapters XX- 
XXI, XXVIII; Jeffrey, “ The New Europe, 1789-1889, Chap- 
ters XIII, XVI-XVIL; Andrews, “ Development of Modern 
Europe.” Vol. If, Chapter VIII; and Phillips, “ Modern 
Chapters XIX-XX. For special phases of the 
period under consideration the following are suggested: 
Day. “History of Commerce,” Chapters XXX-XXXI, 
XXXITI-XXXIV, XLIV; Webster, “ General History of Com- 
merce, Chapters XXVIII, XXX-XXNXIII, for the economic 
factors responsible for the present status of the world’s 
commerce; also Reinsch, “ Colonial Government,” Part I, and 
Cunningham, ‘“ Western Civilization,” Vol. IT, Book VI, 
Chapter Il, for the conditions favorable to the spread of 
European influences in Asia and Africa; Miller, “ The Otto- 
man Empire.” 1801-1913, for the Eastern Question; John- 
ston, “ Colonization of Africa by Alien Races”; his smaller 
volume, “The Opening up of Africa” (Home University 
Library): Keltie, “ Partition of Africa,” and White, “ De- 
velopment of Africa,” Chapters VII-XI, for the exploitation 
of the Dark Continent; Douglas, “Europe and the Far 


Europe,” 


East,” and Leroy-Beaulieu, “ Awakening of the East,” for 
the awakening of Japan and China and the various ques- 





















































tions which have arisen between the extreme Orient and 
the West; and Reinsch, “Colonial Governments,” Parts 
L-lll; Egerton, “ Short History of British Policy,” Books 
IV-V; Ireland, “ Tropical Colonization,” Chapters LI-VI; 
Morris, “History of Colonization,” Vol. I, Chapters LX, 
XUI-XV, Vol. Il, Chapters XIX, XXI-XXVIII, and Hobson, 
“Imperialism,” for the problems presented by the posses- 
sion of colonies and dependencies, The scope of many re- 
cent books upon contemporary Europe is so restricted that 
it becomes necessary to consult quite a library in order to 
cover any ground. The titles of the following interesting 
volumes will suggest in a measure the topies covered: 
Barton, “ Daybreak in Turkey ”; Buxton, “ Turkey in Revo- 
lution”; Wagner, “ With the Victorious Bulgars”; Bland 
and Backhouse, “China under the Empress Dowager ” 
Cantlie and Jones, “Sun Yat Sen and the Awakening of 
China’; Smith, “China in Convulsion” (2 


vols.) ; and 
Asakawa, “ The Russo-Japanese Conflict.” 


Mention should 
be made of Reinsch, “ World Polities,” which should prove 
an useful guide for the secondary teacher as it discusses 
in considerable detail the action and reaction of the spread 
of European influence in Asia upon European development. 
The historical articles in the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
Eleventh Edition, contain excellent summaries of the recent 
history of the several States and continents down to the 
year 1911. 
ees 
AS OTHERS SEE US. Ee 
“The three numbers of Tue History Teacuer’s MaGa- 
ZINE, October-December, 1913, complete the fourth volume 
of the American History TEACHER’s MAGAZINE. They main- 
tain in a remarkable degree the interest and value of their 
predecessors. We feared when the magazine began to 
appear nearly five years ago that it would not be easy 
to keep up a regular supply month by month of articles 
limited in their scope to the teaching of history. So far 
our fears have proved to be groundless, for the latest issues 
seem to be as fresh and vigorous as were the first. 
“In the October issue the outstanding contribution is a 
paper on the new culture-history in Germany, by Professor 
A. B. Show, of Leland Stanford Junior University. In an 
ably-written survey, he sketches the life and work of 
Professor Karl Lamprecht, of Leipzig, and estimates his 
influence as the would-be founder of a new socio-psycho- 
logical school of historians. The November issue opens 
with a discussion of the question of “ The Propriety and 
Value of the Study of Recent History,” by Professor C. H. 
Hayes, of Columbia University. Of course, no American 
historian could well refuse to advocate the teaching of 
recent history, and Professor Hayes makes a strong plea 
for it. The same contains an elaborate tabulated 
summary of the “ mortality” in the history examinations 
of the Normal College in New York. The solemnity with 
which this inquest post-mortem is conducted makes it di- 
verting. The paper of questions, the fatal devastations of 
which are recorded, passed through nine separate processes 
at the hands of fifteen persons before it was finally dis- 
charged at the candidates. In December Professor H. C. 
Vedder, of the Crozer Theological Seminary, treats of “ The 
New Church History” in a scholarly article, wherein he 
sets forth the effect which modern historical criticism has 
had upon the study and teaching of ecclesiastical history.” 
—The School World (London, February, 1914). 
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lilistory im the Summer Schools 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 

Berkeley, Cal., June 22 to August 1, 1914. 
Foundations of Civilization. Mr. T. T. VanNostrand 
The Early Empires. Mr. Van Nostrand. 

The Eastern Question. Dr. 8S. E. Morison. 
The History of New England, 1600-1913. Dr. Morison. 
Expansion of the United States. Professor E. H. Barker. 
The Annexation of Texas and the War. Pro 
fessor E. H. Barker. 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO. 
Boulder, Colorado, June 22 to August 1, 1914. 
American Constitutional History Since 1850, Professor 
Cox. 
Territorial History of North Carolina. 
History of the Middle Ages, 376-1300. 
Teachers’ Course. Dr. Eckhardt. 
The French Revolution. Dr. Eckhardt. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
New York, N. Y., July 6 to August 14, 1914, 
Dr. B. B. Kendrick. 
Dr. EF. 


Mexican 


Professor Cox, 
Dvr. Eckhardt. 


The Foundations of Modern Europe. 

Modern and Contemporary European History. 
Humphrey. 

History of the United States, 1783-1845, Dr. J. S. Schapiro. 

The Hellenic World from the Peloponnesian War through 
the Macedcnian Conquest. Professor A. T. E. Olmstead. 

The Roman Empire to the Germanic Invasions. Professor 
Olmstead. 

Mediaeval Culture and the Renaissance. 
Krehbiel. 

History of the Intellectual Class in Europe. 
J. H. Robinson. 

The Old Régime, the French Revolution and the Work 
of Napoleon. Professor D. 8. Muzzey. 

History of the Slavonic Nations. Professor J. D. Prince. 

European History, 1815-1870. Professor Krehbiel. 

Recent European History. Dr. Schapiro. 

History of England from the Opening of the Seventeenth 
Century to the Present Time. Professor Muzzey. 

The United States, 1783-1815. Mr. J. M. Gambrill. 

The United States, 1850 to 1874. Professor W. L. Fleming. 

The Social History of Modern Europe, with especial atten- 
tion to England. Professor J. ‘T. Shotwell. 

The Expansion of Europe to the End of the Eighteenth 
Century. Mr. J. T. Gambrill. 

Seminar in American History. Professor Fleming. 

The Teaching of History in Elementary Schools. 
fessor H. Johnson. 

The Teaching of History in Secondary Schools. 
Johnson. 


Professor E, B. 


Professor 


Pro 
Professor 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 
Ithaca, N. Y., July 6 to August 14, 1914. 
American Constitution and Government. Professor J. P. 
Bretz. 
Political Parties and Party Problems in America. 
sor J. A. Woodburn. 
American Political History. Professor J. A. Woodburn. 
American Social History. Professor Bretz. 
American History. The Period of Civil War and Recon 
struction, 1850-1875. Professor Bretz. 
English History to 1485. Professor Lunt. 
English History. 1485-1914. Professor Lunt. 
Mediaeval History. Professor Lunt. 
The Roman Empire from Augustus to Constantine. 
fessor H. A. Sill. 
Topics in Ancient History. 


Pre yfes 


Pro 

Professor Sill. 
DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. 

Hanover, N. H., July 6 to August 15, 1914. 


Social History of Europe in the Nineteenth Century. Dr. 
H. W. Lawrence, Jr. 


UNIVERSITY OF DENVER. 
Denver, Colo. 


Recent American History, 1876 to 1914. Professor D. 5. 
Dunean. 
English History, 1485 to 1914. 
(;overnment of European Cities 
European History since 1866. Professor 


Professor Dunean. 
Professor Dunean. 
Dunean. 


UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA. 
Athens, Ga., June 29 to August 1, 1914. 


United States History. Miss B. 8. 
Ancient History. Miss Rucker. 
English History. Professor J. 
Modern European History. Professor 
American Civies. Professor Thomason. 


Rucker 
Ps Thomason 


Thomason 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
Cambridge, Mass., July 1 to August 12, 1914. 


The Roman Empire from Augustus to Charlemagne. Pro- 
fessor C. H. Haskins, 

Mediaeval Civilization. Professor Haskins. 

England and the American Colonies, 1500-1783. Professor 


C. R. Fish. 
United States History, 1815-1860. 
Principles of Government and International Relations. 
Professor A. B. Hart, Professor G. G. Wilson, Professor 
W. B. Munro and Assistant Professor A. N. Holeombe. 
Training course for Teachers and Advanced Students. 
Professor A. B. Hart. Professor G. G. Wilson, Professor 
W. B. Munro and Assistant Professor A. N. Holcombe. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 
Urbana, IIl., June 22 to August 14, 1914. 


History of Europe since 1648. Professor Richardson 

American History, 1606-1783. Professor Robertson. 

Modern Constitutional History of England. 
Moran. 

The United States and Latin America. 
son. 

Intellectual Background of Mediaeval Institutions 
fessor Richardson. 

Investigation of Selected Topies. 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY. 
Bloomington, Ind., June 25 to September 9, 1914. 


Professor C. R. Fis] 


Professor 
Professor Robert- 
Pro- 


Professor Robertson. 


FIRST HALF-TERM. 
Mediaeval and Modern History, 1517-1789. Mr. J. G. Me 
Donald. 
Greek History. 


Mr. A. IT. Kohlmeier. 


American History: General Course, 1789-1850. Mr 
Kohlmeier. 

Parties and Party Machinery. Professor F. A. Ogg. 

Recent Social Progress in Continental Europe. Professo 1 
Ogg. 


England under the Stuarts, 1603-1714. Mr. MeDonald 
American Polities and Parties, 1850-1860. Professor Ogg 
American Diplomatic History, 1776-1789. Mr. Kohlmeier 
Selected Topies in Spanish History, especially in reference: 
to America. Mr. MeDonald. 
SECOND HALF-TERM, 
The American Revolution, 1763-1783, 
Mediaeval and Modern History, 
S. B. Harding. , 
Greek History. 


Mr. Kohlmeier 
1780-1900. Professor 


Mr. Kohlmeier. 


England under the Hanoverians. 1714-1815. Professo: 
Harding. 
Recent Social Progress in Great Britain. Professoy 
Harding. 


American Diplomatic History. 1789-1812. Mr 


Kohlmeier 
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UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS. 

Lawrence, Kansas, June 11 to August 12, 1914. 
Mediaeval History. Professor D. L. Patterson. 
Modern European History. Professor Patterson. 
American Colonial History. Professor F. H. Hodder, 
Recent American History. Professor Hodder, 
American City Government. Professor C. A. Dykstra. 
Political Parties. Professor Dykstra. 
English History. Supplementary Course. 

Crawtord. 


Professor C, C. 


UNIVERSITY OF MAINE. 
Orono, Maine, June 29 to August 7, 1914. 
English Political History after 1688. Professor J. M. 
Matthews. 
American Government. Professor Matthews. 
International Law. Professor Matthews. 
Constitutional History of Modern Europe. 
Matthews. 


Professor 


MIAMI UNIVERSITY. 
Oxford, Ohio, June 22 to July 31, 1914. 
History of the United States, 1750-1829. Mr. J. Schwarz. 
History of the United States, 1829-1913. Mr. Schwarz. 
American Government and Politics. Mr, D. C. Shilling. 
Europe in the Middle Ages. Mr. Shilling. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 
Ann Arbor, Mich., June 29 to August 21, 1914. 
Europe in the Nineteenth Century, from 1815. 
A. C. Cole. 
History of Greece. Professor F. B. Marsh. 
History of Rome to the Founding of the Roman Empire. 
Professor Marsh. 
History of England from the Accession of George LII to 
the Reform bill of 1832. Professor A. L. Cross. 
- from Mediaeval to Modern Times. 


Professor 


Social Europ Profes- 
sor E. W. Dow. 
Studies in European History. Professor Dow. 
History of Colonial America. Professor U. B. Phillips. 
Political and Constitutional History of the United States, 
1800-1860. Professor Cole. 
Seminary in American 
Phillips. 
American Government. Professor J. S. Reeves. 
Municipal Government. Professor R. T. Crane. 
Public International Law. Professor Reeves. 
Comparative European Government. Professor Crane. 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA. 
Minneapolis, Minn., June 15 to July 24, 1914. 
English History to 1485. Mr. A. B. White. 
American History, 1789 to 1861. Mr. K. F. Geiser. 


Political History. Professor 


The Renaissance. Mr. White. 

American Colonial History. Mr. C. Becker. 

The Napoleonic Empire and the Restoration. Mr. Becker. 

Research Problems in European Histery. Mr. Becker and 
Mr. White. 

Selected Topics in American History. Mr. Becker and Mr. 
Geiser. 

American Government. Mr. J. S. Young. 


Municipal Administration. Mr. Geiser. 

Elements of Business Law. Mr. Young. 

Research Problems in Political Science. Mr. 
Mr. Young. 


Geiser and 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI. 

Columbia, Mo., June 11 to August 8, 1914. 
Modern History. Mr. H. Maurer. 
English History and Government. 
American History. Mr. F. L. Stephens. 
Ancient History. Mr. Trenholme. 
Recent and Contemporary European History. 
The Teaching of History. Mr. Trenhelme. 
American Social History. Mr. Stephens. 
European Culture: Renaissance Civilization. 
American Diplomatic History. Mr. Stephens. 
Seminary in Historical Research and Thesis Work. 
American Government. Mr. W. J. Shepard. 
Contemporary International Polities. Mr. Shepard. 
European Governments. Mr. Shepard. 


Mr. N. M. Trenholme. 


Mr. Maurer. 


Mr. Maurer. 


UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA. 
Lincoln, Nebraska, June 8 to July 31, 1914. 
Later National Period, 1829-1865. Professor H. W. 
Caldwell. 
American History Since 1893. Professor Persinger. 
High School Teachers’ Course in American History. Pro- 
fessor Persinger. 
Grade History Teachers’ Course. Professor Persinger. 
Special Advanced and Thesis Work for Graduate Stu- 
dents. Professor Caldwell. 
Greek History. Professor F. M. Fling. 
Modern European History. Professor Fling. 
The French Revolution. Professor Fling. ° 
Government of Nebraska. Professor L. E. Aylsworth. 
Party Government. Professor Aylsworth. 
Method of Teaching Government. Professor Aylsworth. 
Special Conferences. Professor Aylsworth. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY. 

New York, N. Y., July 1 to August 11, 1914. 
American History, 1789-1861. Professor W. MacDonald. 
American Government. Professor Brown. 

The Revolutionary Period in American History. 
fessor Brown. 

American History since the Civil War. 
Donald. 

Seminar in American History. Professor Brown. 

American Colonial History. Professor MacDonald. 

History of Europe in the Middle Ages. Professor T. F. 
Jones. 

Economie History of England. Professor Jones, 

Governments of Modern Europe. Professor Jones. 


OBERLIN COLLEGE. 
Oberlin College, June 26 to August 14, 1914. 
The Abolition Movement in America: 1829-1861. 
sor L. B. Hall. 
History of Ohio, 1787-1914. Professor Hall. 
A Century of Reform in English History: 
Professor Hall, 
The English Cathedrals. 


Pro- 


Professor Mac- 


Profes- 


1815-1914. 


Professor Hall. 


Greek History: Athens in the Time of Pericles. Professor 
C. B. Martin. 

American Government. Professor F. F. Blachly. 

Municipal Science and Administration. Professor 


Blachiy. 
OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY. 
Columbus, 0., Junue 22 to August 14, 1914. 

Political History of the United States to 1829. Mr. H. C. 
Hockett. 

Political History of the United States, 1829-1910. 
H. C. Carter. 

Constitutional History of the United States. 

The History of the West. Mr. Hockett. 

The Teaching of American History. Mr. Carter. 

Seminar in Recent American History. Mr. Hockett. 

Modern History from 1500 A.D, Professor H. E. Bourne. 

History of England from 1485. Professor W. H. Siebert. 

History of Greece. Professor Siebert. 

The Age of the Renaissance, 1250 to 1500 A.D. Professor 
Siebert. 

Europe in the Nineteenth Century. Professor Bourne. 

The Teaching of European History. Professor Bourne. 

Seminar in Modern History. . 


UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA. 
Norman, Okla., June 14 to August 7, 1914. 
Institutional History. Professor J. Alley. 
Modern Europe. Professor M. A. Floyd. 
Political History of the United States. 
Buchanan. 
Nineteenth and Twentieth Century History. 
Floyd. . 
Territorial Expansion. Professor Buchanan. 
History of Oklahoma. Mr. J. B. Thoburn. 
Oklahoma Source History. Mr. Thoburn. 
Thesis Work. Professor Buchanan. 
Municipal Government. Professor Alley. 
Party Government. Professor Alley. — 


Mr. 


Mr. Carter. 


Professor J. S. 


Professor 
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OHIO UNIVERSITY AND STATE NORMAL COLLEGE. 
Athens, 0., June 22 to July 31, 1914. 

Economics. Professor H. W. Elson. 

Advanced Civics. Professor Elson. 

The British Empire. Professor Elson. 

Contemporary Civilization. Professor Elson. 

American History: (1) Covers the period to 1800. Pro- 
fessor T. N. Hoover. 

American History: (Il) Covers the period from 1800 to 
the present time. Professor Hoover. 

Methods in History. Professor Hoover. 

Constitutional Law. Professor Hoover. 

Ohio History. Professor C. L. Martzollf. 

United States History Review. Professor E. V. Jones 

General History: (1) Embraces the period from the 
earliest written record to the Treaty of Verdun, 843 A.D. 
Professor Jones. 

General History: (IL) Embraces period from the Treaty 
of Verdun to the present time. Professor Jones. 

Civics. Professor Jones. 


GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 
Nashville, Tenn., June 25 to August 4, 1914. 

Dr. Sioussat, Dr. Reynolds, Professor R. P. Brooks, Pro- 
fessor C. C. Pearson and Mr. Irby Hudson. 

Southern History, with Attention to Particular States. 

History of Modern Europe. 

American History with Special Reference to Government. 

American History, with Special Reference to Industrial 
Development. 

Formation and Development of the English Constitution 
to the Seventeenth Century. 

England from Opening of the Seventeenth Century to the 
Present Time. 

The Teaching of History in High Schools, with Special 
Reference to United States History. 

Greek History, with Reference to the Ancient World. 

Roman History. 

Mediaeval History. 

Teaching of History in the Elementary Schools. 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE. 

State College, Pa., June 29 to August 7, 1914. 
The United States since 1865. Professor P. O. Ray. 
Civil Government in the United States. Professor Ray. 
History of Pennsylvania. Professor Ray. 
Teachers’ Course. Professor G. E. Zook. 
Europe since 1815. Professor Zook. 
English Economie History. Professor Zook. 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadelphia, Pa., July 6 to August 14, 1914. 

English History from 1600 to 1800. 


Howland. 
The Later Middle Ages. Professor Howland. 


American History from 1830 to 1860. Professor A. E. 


MeKinley. 
American 
McKinley. 
The Teaching of History. Professor Howland and Pro- 
fessor McKinley. 

UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 

Los Angeles, Calif., June 29 to August 7, 1914. 
History of the Middle Ages, Professor A. B. Show. 
Pacific Slope History. Professor R. D. Hunt. 

Teachers’ Course in History. Professor A. B. Show. 


History, the Colonial Period. 


Philippine History and Civilization. Professor J. M. 


Dixon. 
International Conciliation. Professor R. C. Root. 


TULANE UNIVERSITY. 

New Orleans, La. 
Outline course in American History. 
Outline course in English History. 
American Colonial History, 
Mediaeval History. 
Modern European History. 
Roman History. 


Professor A. C. 


Professor 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF THE SOUTH. 
Knoxville, Tenn., June 23 to July 31, 1914. 


Oriental and Greek History. Professor B. W. Bond. 

Roman History. Professor Bond. 

England from the earliest times to 1297, or Teutonic 
England and Feudal England. Professor J. D. Hoskins. 

England from 1297 to 1603, or National England through 
the Keformation. Professor Hoskins. 

American History. Professor J. H. Y. McPherson. 

American History from 1750 to 1829. Professor Me- 
Pherson, 

American History from 1829 to the Present. Professor 
MePherson. 

American Economie History. Professor C. L. 

Methods of Teaching History. Professor Bond. 

English Government. Professor Bond. 

Historical Characters. Mr. Seymour. 


Raper. 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA. 
University, Va. 


Ancient History. Professor H. Hart. 

Mediaeval and Modern History. 
MeConnell. 

English History. Professor McConnell. 

History of the United States. Professor T. W. Page. 

Civil Government in the United States. Professor Page. 

Virginia History. Professor MeConnell, 

Review of the United States History. Mr. H. M. Me- 
Manaway 


Professo1 re M. 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON. 
Seattle, Wash., June 22 to July 31, 1914. 


History of the West. Professor F. J. Turner. 

History of the United States, 1815 to 1850, 
‘Turner. 

England under the Tudors and Stuarts. Professor O. H. 
Richardson. 

The Middle Ages. Professor J. N. Bowman. 

The European Background of American History. Profes- 
sor Bowman. 

Open Lectures in History. Professor E. S. Meany. 

American Government. Professor J. A. Smith. — 

Municipal Government. Professor Smith. 

Philanthropy and Social Legislation. 
Berglund. 

Elementary Economics. Professor Berglund. 


Professor 


Professo # 


WEST VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY. 
Morgantown, W. Va. 


United States History. An outline course for entrance 
credit. Professor O, P. Chitwood. 

The Period of the Reformation. College credit. Professor 
Chitwood. 

Roman History. College credit. Professor Chitwood. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 
Madison, Wis., June 22 to July 31, 1914. 


Mediaeval History, 1095-1500. Mr. W. J. Chase. 

Modern Europe, 1815-1913, Mr. G. C. Sellery. 

United States since 1830. Mr. W. T. Root. 

History of Rome. Mr. W. L. Westermann, 

History of the West, 1837-1890. Mr. F. L. Paxson 

America and England, 1578-1715. Mr. Root. 

The Mediterranean World from Alexander to Augustus 
Mr. Westermann. 

The Reformation. Mr. Sellery. 

British Empire, 1815 to about 1865. Mr. Dennis. 

The Teaching of History. Mr. Chase. 

Seminary in History of the British Empire. Mr. Dennis 

Seminary in American History. Mr. Paxson. 
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The Teachimg of lilistory in Maime 


E. S. LEWIS, INSTRUCTOR IN HISTORY, EDWARD LITTLE HIGH SCHOOL, AUBURN, ME. 


This article is prompted by the numerous requests trom 
history teachers in a dozen or more states to give them the 
results of a survey, made primarily for the teachers of his- 
tory in Maine. 

The object of the 
standing of 


survey was to get a definite under- 
conditions; to find out how much, and 
was being taught, in order that the see- 
ondary school teachers might see themselves and surround- 
ings in the proper perspective; might realize their weak- 
nesses and limitations, and that the college instructors 
might know what they could reasonably expect from the 
boys and girls they are recruiting from our high schools 
year by vear. 

A questionnaire was sent to the 128 Class A high schools 
in the state, and, from the 90 replies received, these statis- 
tics were tabulated and reached. The 
questionnaire considered three fundamental elements, viz.: 
the course of study, the personnel of the teaching force, and 
the material equipment. 


present 
how well history 


these conclusions 


The Course of Study. 
Of the 90 schools stating their courses, 


22 give vears of history, 


years of history, 
history, and 
history. 


14 give 


1 gives 


4 
a3 vive 3 
2 vears of 
1 year of 


Most schools, then, or a9%, offer a three years course, 
made up usually of a year each of Ancient, English, and 
United States. About a quarter—24%—of the schools give 
four years, adding the Mediaeval-Modern course to the 
above mentioned; a few give two years, and practically 
none offers only one year. 

To what extent the subject is required is answered by 
87 schools: 

6 schools require 4 years, 

schools require 3 years, 
schools require 2 years, 
year, and 
have no requirement. 


25 
25 
22 schools require 1 
9 

In brief, then, the commonest requirement is that of 
either two or three years, each being required in about 29% 
of the schools. One year requirement is next with 26%. 
Only a few (29% of those who offer it) require four years, 
while about 10% have no requirement. 


The Personnel of the Teaching Force. 


So much for the course of study. We come next to a 
consideration of the personnel of the teaching force. 

The question in regard to the number of instructors that 
were teaching history exclusively, and the number that were 
teaching it along with other subjects brought out the in- 
formation that eight schools have one teacher for history 
exclusively, and that one school has two teachers for his- 
tory alone, making in all, ten teachers in nine schools giving 
their entire time to the subject. 

43 schools have 1 teacher 
other subject; 
schools have 2 teachers carrying history with an- 
other subject; 
8 schools have 3 teachers carrying history with an- 
other subject; 


carrying history with an- 


wo 
~ 


2 schools have 4 teachers carrying history with an- 
other subject; 

1 school has 5 teachers carrying history with an- 
other subject; 


making in all the 90 schools 156 teachers of history, 6% of 
whom make it a specialty. In other words, taking these 
schools as a criterion, 94% of the teachers of history are 
devoting énly a part of their time and energies to that 
subject. 

But from the point of view of schools, 10% are giving 
history the exclusive attention of at least one teacher. 
Fourteen per cent. hire a teacher primarily for history, 
which in a small school is the best consideration any sub- 
ject can get, making in all, 24%, or one-fourth of our 
schools which give history a department of its own. A 
few schools combine it with one other subject, such as 
Latin, English, or French, while 68 schools admit that they 
toss the history classes to the teachers who happen to have 
room for it on their programs. Or, that about 75% of our 
schools decide upon their history teachers after all other 
requirements, or nearly all other requirements, of the school 
have been met. 


My next inquiry on the personnel was on the general 
education of these teachers. Of the 156 teachers whose 
education is reported from 90 schools, 

110 are college graduates; 
30 have attended college to some extent, but have 
not a degree; 
are normal school graduates, and 
8 are secondary school graduates only. 


_ 
‘ 


In other words, 70% of those teaching history have a 
college degree, 19% have a limited college training, and the 
remaining 11% are about evenly divided between high and 
normal school graduates. 

Very naturally we go from this to the next question, 
which was: What particular training for teaching this sub- 
ject have your teachers received? Of those ten who teach 
history exclusively, only five have had special training in 
the subject. Of those teaching history with other subjects: 

95 have had no special training in the subject; 

44 have specialized in college; 
6 have done post-graduate work in the subject, and 
1 fails to specify. 


To summarize: Of all these teachers of history in these 
schools, 
64% have no special training for teaching the subject, and 
35% are specially prepared for the work either through 
specialization in college, or through post-graduate 
work. 


To state it differently: For every teacher that is prepared 
to teach this subject you find two that are not so prepared. 


Material Equipment. 


Bearing in mind how much history is taught, and how 
well prepared for their work are the men and women who 
are teaching it, there remains but one consideration, viz.: 
material equipment. With what tools are these teachers 
furnished? Are they allowed to profit by the progress of 
others of their kind and have at hand the bare necessities, 
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let alone the luxuries, of modern equipment, or must they, 
like Artist Knowles, plunge into the depths of a history 
forest with no other means of self-preservation than nat- 
ural endowment? If so, what one of us will follow Knowles 
upon the vaudeville stage next June and astonish an audi- 
ence of freak connoiseurs with a story of “ How I Lived Ten 
Months in a History Class with only the Equipment of 
Primitive Man.” 

The first consideration in this phase, of course, is text- 
books. I consider it senseless to open up a controversy on 
the merits of different texts, so I boiled down the proposi- 
tion to what seemed to me to be the fundamental consid- 
eration, and asked: Are you satisfied with your text-books 
in this department, and if not, is it because you are handi- 
capped by lack of funds? 

70 schools replied that they were satisfied, 

20 schools replied that they were not satisfied, and 

15 of the 20 state that it is because they are handi- 
capped by lack of funds. 


We deduce from this, then, that: 


78% of our Class A high schools have the best his- 
tory text-books that money can buy, and 


that 
17% are not allowed enough money to buy text- 
books. 


Incidentally we might note that the other five per cent. is 
made up of those not satisfied with the best text-books we 
can get. 

From text-books we go naturally to the subject of refer- 
ence books, and find a wide range of conditions. 

1 school reports a library of 400 different works; 

5 reply that they have numbers varying from 100 
to 300, or that the supply is adequate; 

33 schools have between half a dozen and 75; 

23 schools have less than half a dozen; 

15 schools have none at all, and 

1 DOESN’r KNOW. I am in a quandary as to 
whether that school has so many that it 
couldn’t count them, or so few that it couldn’t 
find them. 


From these figures we may conclude, then, that 8% of 
the schools have a fairly good, or adequate supply of ref- 
ence works; that 48% have either none at all, or less than 
a half dozen—practically none, and that the remaining 
44% have between 6 and 75 works, allowing them to do 
only a limited amount of outside reading. 

Along with the subject of reference works comes the ques- 
tion of a school library for history reference. Of the 90 
schools answering: 

39 have no school library, and 
51 are equipped, although 17 of these add that it 
it is a “small one.” 


Considering the disheartening answers on reference books, 
it is surprising that 57% of the schools have some kind 
of a school library, and that 38% have a fairly good one. 

But we cannot judge a school library without taking into 
account the accessibility of the public library in the com- 
munity. Of the 89 schools mentioning public library: 

50 reply that they can use it to advantage, while of 
the 

39 who cannot use it, there are 11 cases in which 
there is no public library in the town. 


One must consider at this time that those schools that 
report no feasible access to the public library are, for the 
most part, the same schools that are most poorly provided 
with reference books. 


There remains the equipment of maps and charts of vari- 
ous kinds. And along with that, it seems to me that the 
concentration or distribution of such material in a school 
is fully as important as the amount of such material. For 
instance: If you have a map of Asia, it will serve to teach 
the ancient history of India and China; the mediaeval pro- 
gress of Europe into Asia; the Oriental relations of modern 
Europe; the history of England’s Eastward expansion and 
Oriental relations; and the history of the United States, 
both in the exploring and imperial periods. One map will 
do all that, provided the history is concentrated in one 
room. 

Hence the question: Is there a room in your building 
devoted entirely, or almost entirely, to history work? 


say no, and 

reply that there is a room devoted to history and 
one other subject, which in a small school 
means concentration, 


8 say yes, 
7 
5 


so that over 14% are now recognizing this advantage. 
With respect to wall maps, I consider 86 schools. 


7 ” 
‘ 


27 report an “ adequate ” or “satisfactory ” 
16 report that they are fairly well supplied, 
have not enough; 
36 have two or three maps, or report “ extremely 
limited.” 
6 have no maps at all, and, stranger than that, 
11 admit that they haven’t a map of the United 
States, and, even stranger than that, 
1 school replied “ don’t know.” 


To summarize: 31% of the schools are satisfactorily 
equipped with wall maps; 18% get along with a restricted 
supply, while 49% are either entirely lacking, or 
a suggestion of maps. 

With desk outline maps we have a different proposition, 
for all of us do not agree on the advantages of their use. 
And so this material may 
desirable equipment. 


supply; 
but 


have only 


may, or not, be conceived as 


However: 


8 schools use them in all courses, 

4 others use them as much as they care to, 
10 answer, “ very little,” or “ limited ” o1 
23 do not use them at all. 


‘some ” 


That is: 43% are using outline maps in all classes; 22% 
make limited use of them, while 35% make no use of them. 
Or, more briefly, the odds are 2 to 1 in favor of outline 
maps. 


Comparison Outside the State. 


It is almost impossible to procure definite data on con 
ditions in other parts of the country. The writer is in 
debted to officials and teachers in different states for their 
personal letters of explanation, and for their attempts to 
find material. It is hoped that the history teachers of each 
state will find some way of publishing the facts about their 
own state, so that our subject may receive the best features 
of the different sections. The following comparisons will 
give some idea of conditions in a few other states as com- 
pared with facts brought out in this survey. 

In a survey! made of the states of Ohio, Illinois, Iowa, 
Michigan and vicinity, there is a good comparison in the 
course of study. We find conditions almost identical in re- 
spect to history courses offered; 60% of their schools offer 
3 years, as opposed to 59% in Maine, and 23% offer 4 
years as opposed to 24% in this state. 

Going a little farther west to Colorado, we see condi- 


1Survey made by University of Indiana. 
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tions still better, for there 59% of the schools offer 4 years 
of history. 

They hold 
group, much higher than we do in Maine, requiring 
of the subject in 45% of the schools, as compared with 
29% here. We surpass them in 2 years’ requirement by 9%, 
but we show the laxity of this state when it appears that 
10% of the schools of Maine require absolutely no history, 
while among the above-mentioned schools only 2% allow 
graduation without history. 

The use of outline maps. so debatable with us, finds ready 
acceptance in those states, for they report their use in 
94% of their schools, as opposed to 65% in Maine. 

The general education of our teachers, however, seems 
to compare favorably with that of teachers in other parts of 
the country. In Indiana, for instance, I am informed, that 
a first-class understand it, may be 
maintained with only one teacher in it holding a degree. 
Although I can definite data to that effect, it 
seems reasonable to suppose that the percentage of college 


first-mentioned 


» 


o years 


thell 


requirements, in the 


igh school, as we 


five no 


graduates, under those conditions would fall below the 
70% degree holders in Maine. 


In Superintendent Sprague’s report’ on history-teaching 
in the state of Washington, the main theme seems to be 
that history is inefliciently taught there because the sub- 
ject is not given an instructor of its own; that it is split 
up, devitalized, and disorganized. He finds that in the 410 
high schools in his state there are only 38 teachers of his- 
tory exclusively, and that 24 of those are in the cities of 
Seattle, Spokane, and Tacoma. 

He points out two needs: first, a course of study, and, 
second, qualified teachers. 

Taking into consideration the relative centers of popu- 
lation, it would seem that the history situation in Maine is 
a little more encouraging, although the difference in needs 


is only that of degree. 


Conclusion. 
it is evident that the course of study in 
most schools needs to be strengthened, but I consider that 
as much an effect as a cause of weakness, and I pass over 
it to mention greater weaknesses, 

We find the greatest need in our department is in ma- 
terial equipment, which need can be overcome only by the 
history teachers ourselves. We cannot expect teachers of 
other departments or officials in charge to force the equip- 
ment upon us. It lies with the teacher to agitate improve- 
ment until the end is achieved. No progressive principal, 
superintendent, or school board member can do else than 
respect the teacher who keeps everlastingly at him to 
improve the equipment of his department, provided that 
teacher is utilizing every means already at his disposal. 

The need of more special teachers of history seems next. 
The burden of overcoming that lies partly with us. It 
devolves upon us who come from the schools now recog- 
nizing our department, to teach our subject so efficiently, 
and make our department so noteworthy that officials from 
other places may see that the subject rightly demands a 
teacher of its own with a history sense, imbued with an 
enthusiasm which he ean impart to others; with ideals and 
ability to lead the coming generation out of localism and 
provincialism into racial and religious charity; a teacher 
who sees in the subject of human society past and present, 
an opportunity to mold even in the slightest degree, the 
moral, social, and political life of the next three decades, 
by sending forth from his classes boys and girls with ideas 


In conclusion, 


2Survey published in the “Colorado School Journal.” 
SHistory TEACHER’S MAGAZINE, October, 1913. 


and ideals of broad and useful citizenship that may serve 
as one factor in stemming the present tide of social demor- 
alization by standing for right, and justice, and high ideals, 
and social integrity, in the communities in which they 
will live. 
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BOOK IREVIIEWS 


EDITED BY PROFESSOR WAYLAND J. CHASE, 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 


BLAISDELL, ALBERT F., and Batt, Francis K. The Child’s 
Book of American History. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
Pp. 218. 75 cents. 

BLAISDELL, ALBERT F’., and BALL, FRANcIS K. The American 
History Story-Book. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. Pp. 
135. 75 cenis. 

EASTMAN, CHARLES A. Indian Child Life. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. Pp. 160. 50 cents. 

WILLIAMSON, MARGARET, John and Betty’s Scotch History 
Visit. Boston: Lathrop, Lee & Shepard Co. Pp. 301, 
$1.25. 

Bourne, Henry EvprivGe, and BeENToN, ELBERT Jay. A His- 
tory of the United States. New York: D. C. Heath & 
Co. Pp. 534, Ixi. $1.00. 


The two little books mentioned first above contain suita- 
ble stories for fourth- and fifth-grade pupils. The “ Child’s 
Book ” contains stock stories of Columbus, Smith, Washing- 
ton, Lincoln, and others. One wishes he might see more of 
such material as is found in the chapter entitled “ Frontier 
Life in Indiana.” The second title on the list is made up 
of less familiar stories, the greater number relating to the 
Revolutionary period and dealing with boys and girls rather 
than with heroes. 

In * Indian Child Life” is found a charming account of 
personal experiences by “ Ohujesa,” whose books are already 
well known in school libraries. One gets very near to “ the 
real thing” in these stories, and children of the middle 
grades will certainly take delight in reading them. 

The “Scotch History Visit” is an account of a tour 
made under competent guidance. Much of the matter con- 
sists of lively conversation, mainly comment upon the scen- 
ery and historical spots that were visited by the travelers. 
There is, of course, constant reference to literary and his- 
torical associations. Well-read boys and girls of the upper 
grades will follow and profit by the account. The book 
contains twenty-four fine illustrations, reproductions of 
photographs. Its usefulness would have been greatly en- 
hanced by the insertion of a map; or of an occasional sketch 
map in the text. It has a list of reference books on Scot- 
land and a good index. 

The advent of a new grammar school text-book is an 
event of interest, not only to teachers of those grades, but 
to others also; for it constitutes a test of the progress of 
historical study. Scholars may revise American history in 
learned reviews and monographs, but not until the “new 
history ” permeates down to the children will it reach its 
ultimate goal. In one respect Bourne and Benton's text 
reflects a decided tendency—the emphasis of economic his 
tory. This is seen most clearly in the last ten chapters of 
the book, covering the period since the Civil War. Here 
is very little of party politics and very much of railroads, 
electricity, agriculture, strikes, cities, and education. In 
previous chapters much is said about the West ward movement. 
Three or four pages are appropriately devoted to the in 
dustrial revolution. This makes the tariff clearer; but a 
word might have been said upon the other side of the pro- 
tection question. Because of its emphasis of concrete indus- 
trial and social topics, this book will help to educate teach- 
ers to accept the principle that the materials taught to 
pupils should be selected upon the basis of their adaptation 
to the child mind. It will help to eliminate the type of 
elementary text that is merely an epitome of the high school 
or college text. Particularly full accounts are given of 


early Virginia and Plymouth; frequent reference is made to 
European affairs. 

But what shall be said of a half page at the end of each 
chapter devoted to “ Questions” that follow exactly the 
order and thought, and sometimes the precise language, 
of the preceding paragraphs? If they are intended for the 
pupils, they can but result in bad habits of study; if for 
the teacher, they indicate a reversion to the time when 
the teacher was not capable of framing her own questions. 
After the “ Questions ” are “ Exercises,” usually two in num- 
ber, but sometimes more. Most of these call for more 
thought and for some reorganization of the subject matter; 
but many merely ask for a “ review.” All of the references 
are bunched in seventeen pages at the back of the book— 
where they will be out of the way of the busy teacher. 
They are grouped by chapters. Many are merely titles of 
books while others are page references upon topics. These 
features of the book constitute a distinct qualification to its 
usefulness. The illustrations are excellent and plentiful, 


and the maps are satisfactory. Azaces H. Sanvoup 


State Normal School, LaCrosse, Wis. 


JOHNSON, VIRGINIA W. Two Quaint Republics. Boston: 
Dana, Estes & Co. 1913. Pp. 228. $1.25. 

Small states which held their “own through all the 
changing phases of European politics ” would be interesting 
indeed. Andorra and San Marino are described as standing 
in that position, and as endowed with sturdy citizens who 
value above all else the “ priceless boon of freedom.” ‘The 
fact that the first owes its position to international jeal 
ousies, and the latter to sufferance of the power which sur 
rounds it is minimized, indeed almost unmentioned. The 
greater portion of the discussion, especially in the case of 
San Marino is given to a review of the various legends which 
surround the founding and history of the little state with 
not a few pretty pictures of what the author believes 
“ doubtless ” or “ perhaps” happened. The descriptions of 
the simple life of the present day and the governments of 
structure truly rudimentary are interestingly done, though 
the sources from which the information is gathered are not 
cited. The book is evidently not intended either as an his- 
torical study nor as an analysis of government or economic 
or social conditions. It is an interesting account of the 
impressions made by the little states upon one who is evi- 
dently familiar with Italian life and one of its ardent ad- 


—a CHESTER LLOYD JONES. 


University of Wisconsin. 


FaRRAND, Max. The Framing of the Constitution of the 
United States. New Haven: Yale University Press. 
1913. Pp. ix, 281. $2.00. 

Briefly considered, three essential threads of thought run 
through this volume. First, the specific purpose of the dele- 
gates to the memorable convention of 1787 was to remedy 
the imperfections of the Confederation. The men who met 
at Philadelphia were drawn largely from the class which 
knew thoroughly the inadequacy of the states and the im- 
potence of the Confederation to deal properly with common 
interests. This knowledge formed the very basis of the 
convention’s work. The final draft of the constitution, with 
few exceptions, provided for “every known defect of the 
Confederation,” and conversely, “ there is practically nothing 
in the constitution which did not arise out of the correction 
of these specific defects.” The author fails to reveal sulfi- 
ciently the scope and nature of these imperfections. This 
phase of the matter Professor Farrand discusses fully in an 
article on “The Constitution and the Defects of the Confed- 
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eration” in the “American Political Science Review,” I, 
532. Second, in the process of correcting known weaknesses, 
compromise was a factor of peculiar and fundamental im- 
portance. To reconcile the conflicting claims of nationalism 
and particularism, to harmonize regional differences, such as 
the fear of the East of the growing democracy of the West 
or the economic divergences between North and South, 
called for a continual play of the spirit of give and take. 
It is well known that compromise played a prominent part 
in the work of the convention, but the merit of this volume 
is to set right wrong notions of the importance of some 
compromises, and set forth others either neglected or not 
given due attention. This subject the author discusses in an 
article on the “ Compromises of the Constitution” in the 
“American Historical Review,” IX, 479. Third, in the 
efforts to strengthen the weak places by compromise, the 
delegates had recourse to old and familiar institutions and 
devices. It is well known that the constitutional practices 
and principles of the states were heavily drawn upon by 
the framers of the constitution, but Professor Farrand 
points out that in language and principle as well as in other 
respects the relation between the Articles of the Confedera- 
tion and the constitution is more intimate than commonly 
held. ; 

Professor Farrand came to the writing of this little volume 
well qualified. Ten years spent in collecting and editing the 
varied and scattered records of the convention, published 
a few years ago in three substantial and ably-edited vol- 
umes, gave him a familiarity with the everyday working of 
the convention, an acquaintance with the men and events 
back of the dry records, and an appreciation of the spirit 
of the time. 

It is altogether an excellent little book within the limited 
field of the work of the convention. 
cerned with the tremendous 
which lay de 


It is not, however, con- 

and economic forces 
ep in the whole movement toward restoration. 
The forces are not ignored, neither are they revealed suffi- 
ciently to show correctly the relation of the convention to 
the life outside. 

The story is told in simple and clear style, it makes no 
claim to completeness or finality, and is unburdened with 
foot-notes. 


social 


This little book will make an appeal to the 
general reader and will be especially serviceable for college 
classes and high school teachers of history. 

University of Wisconsin. Ws. ks 


- 


Roor. 


STEPHENSON NATHANTEL Wricut. An American History. 
New York: Ginn & Co. 1913. Pp. 604. $1.50. i 

From the preface to this volume it appears that the chief 
aim of the author in wyiting the book was to rewrite the 
history of the colonial period so as to reflect the results of 
recent research and show the colonies in their true situation 
as a part of the development of the empire. 

The book begins with a prologue of twenty-five pages, 
covering the period of exploration. The remainder of the 
book is divided into five periods, viz.: The Foundations of 
Americanism (1606-1658), fifty-six pages; East and West 
in the British Empire (1658-1766), eighty-six pages; The 
Establishment of a Western Power (1766-1815) one hundred 
and twenty pages; North and South in the American Union 
(1815-1877), two hundred and five pages; The American 
Federal Republic (1877-1913), sixty-six pages. Of the whole 
book, 38 per cent. of the paging is given to the period be- 
fore 1781, and 17 per cent. is given to military affairs. 
This is a higher percentage in both instances as shown by 
actual examination and comparison than obtains in any 
of the half dozen or so texts published in recent years. In 
these two particulars, then, the book is not in keeping with 


the most recent tendency in history teaching, viz.: to 


minimize military affairs and to emphasize the most recent 
periods of history. 

The treatment of the colonial period is not so different 
from other recent texts as one would expect after reading 
the preface. On the whole there is a good account of the 
colonial period, but the chief points to the story are some- 
times made indistinct by the use of too many non-essentials. 
There are also places where one questions whether the 
author has utilized the space at his disposal to the best ad- 
vantage. For example, he gives more lines to the Tuscarora 
and Yamassee wars (p. 131) than to the Writs of Assist- 
ance, Parsons’ Cause, or the Treaty of 1783. And, after giv- 
ing about one page to the Writs of Assistance, Parsons’ 
Cause, and Stamp Act, there follows about as much space 
given to a comparison of the opportunities of William Pitt 
and Julius Caesar. 

The period from 1800 to 1815 is well discussed under the 
heading “ The Age of Napoleon.” European conditions and 
their influence in America are well brought out. The book 
gives considerable attention and a clear discussion to the 
problems of Sectionalism and the West. The Civil War 
period is treated in considerable detail. In the period since 
1877 such problems as the Railroads, Trusts and Free Silver 
are treated with reference to the West. Big Business and 
the Roosevelt policies are clearly if briefly discussed. 

There are twenty-six full-page illustrations, besides 
numerous small ones set in the body of the text. These are 
clear and distinct, well chosen and properly placed in the 
text. Especially the full-page pictures of leaders like 
Webster, Clay and Lincoln are commendable. There are 
thirteen full-page maps, only six of which are colored, and 
four double-page maps, three of which are colored. 

There are many good points about the book, but also some 
to which the present reviewer at least cannot subscribe. 
But it must be recognized that it is a difficult matter to 
select the topics to go into a text-book and give space to 
each according to its importance, and that all teachers of 
history are probably not agreed as to the relative impor- 
tance of the different periods and movements in American 
history. 


North High School, Minneapolis. W. P. SHoRTRIDGE. 





HANDBOOK OF OPPORTUNITIES FOR VOCATIONAL TRAINING IN 
Boston. Compiled by Committee on Opportunities for 
Vocational Training of the Women’s Municipal League 
of Boston. Boston. 1913. Pp. ix, 301. $1.25. 

This work is the result of a careful survey of the voca- 
tional courses in the educational institutions of Boston, ex- 
clusive of institutions of college grade. The work is 
arranged in three parts: first, containing an alphabetical 
list of subjects taught in the vocational schools and classes 
of Boston; second, classified information regarding schools 
giving vocational courses; third, supplementary informa- 
tion concerning forms of specialized education. 

The committee making this study has performed a 
great service for the community. The prospective student 
in Boston is no longer compelled to choose by chance an 
institution perhaps illy fitted to his needs. The work gives 
a survey of the entire field and permits an intelligent 
choice of the best opportunities by every person looking 
for vocational training. It is much to be desired that 
similar surveys should be made of other cities and muni- 
cipal districts. It is to be regretted that the work did 
not include vocational courses given in institutions of col- 
lege and university grade. For instance, the very practical 
courses given in Simmons College are not mentioned and 
the many vocational courses given in connection with 
Soston University, Harvard University, and the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology are not enumerated. 
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FaircuiIup, Henry P. Immigration: A World Movement 
and Its American Significance. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1913. Pp. 455. $1.75. 

In these days of many books issuing from the press, one 
is pleased to occasionally find one that is really worth 
while—such is this work by Professor Fairchild. As the 
subtitle indicates, it is not merely a study of immigration 
from the American viewpont, but a work carefully planned 
and executed on broad lines “ set forth as a part of an in- 
elusive conservation program for all humanity.” 

The first six chapters deal with the history of immigration 
by periods, beginning with the colonial, and ending with 
the modern period. Then follows an analysis of the vol- 
ume, composition, causes, and effects of immigration. In- 
spection, social and economic conditions, distribution, stand- 
ard of living, religion, births, marriages and deaths, pauper- 
ism, crime, industrial and political effects, are among the 
titles of the body of the work, dealing with the subject in 
its various aspects, while the last three chapters discuss 
the present problem—its nature and significance. 

Limitations of space forbid the extended comment which 
this book deserves. But in general it may be said that it 
is a pains-taking, careful piece of work drawn from a wide 
range of study. Every chapter is crowded with a well- 
ordered array of facts, thoroughly mastered, and, taken 
as a whole, one cannot but be impressed with the signifi- 
cance of the immigration problem. Not only the sociolo- 
gist, but the economist and political scientist will find this 
work a valuable contribution and an excellent corrective 
to any preconceived notions in their particular field which 
they may have derived from a@ priori reasoning. This book 
will take a place among the standard general works on 
modern immigration. It has a good bibliography and index. 

Oberlin College. KARL F. GEIser. 


VeppER, Henry C. The Reformation in Germany. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1914. Pp. xlix, 466. $3.00 
net. 


This volume is an attempt to apply the economic inter- 
pretation of history to a movement that used to be treated 
almost wholly from the religious point of view. Professor 
Vedder takes full account of social, economic, and political 
influences on the reformation from 1517 to 1555. He has 
tried to sift thoroughly the enormous mass cof detailed 
monographic literature on the various phases of the subject, 
extract from it anything which could supplement his 
“pains-taking study of the sources,” and write a readable 
as well as scholarly account. 

In the opinion of the reviewer the author has succeeded 
admirably. He shows an excellent mastery of the sources 
and the secondary literature. The reader cannot help notic- 
ing the absence of “the hero-worship and religious en- 
thusiasm” that characterize many other accounts of 
Luther’s work. Instead of appealing to bigotry or emotion- 
alism, however, the author constantly appeals to the intel- 
lect and impresses one with his fairness. He sees the faults 
of Luther and his followers and criticizes them severely. He 
exposes many of the historical myths that have sprung 
up about the great reformer. But he gives full credit 
where he feels that credit is due. Above all Professor 
Vedder has written an interesting narrative which is a 
pleasure for the mature student to read. 

The book will prove extremely valuable for college refer- 
ence work, as a text-book in advanced college courses, and 
for high school history teachers. It is doubtful, however, 
if much of it can be effectively used for high school pupils’ 


reading. CLARENCE PERKINS. 
Ohio State University. 


PERIODICAL LITERATUIRIE 


MARY W. WILLIAMS, PH.D., EDITOR. 


Count Reventlow, in “ Illustrirte Zeitung” for March 5 
considers the need for increased attention to Swedish mili 
tary defense. The discussion is accompanied by a map indi 
cating the present coast defense of Northwestern Europe. 

“Chile and the Monroe Doctrine,” by Theodore Roosevelt, 
appears in the “Outlook ” for March 21. The article in 
cludes the address delivered by Colonel Roosevelt at San 
tiago de Chile in response to an address of welcome. 

Dr. J. Salwyn Schapiro of the College of the City of 
New York has written an article on “ Aspects of the Engiish 
Sulfrage Movement ” for the March number of the * Forum.” 
It is a study and an interpretation of the fight for equal 
suffrage in England. 

“The Affair of X, Y, and Z,’ by Frederick Trevor Hiil 
appearing in the April “ Atlantic,” is the first of a series 
of studies in American diplomacy to be published by the 
“ Atlantic” during the year. Mr. Hill considers the epi- 
sode discussed by him to be without a parallel in the 
history of diplomacy. 

“The Price of a Colony” is the title of an illustrated 
article by Charles Wellington Furlong, published in 
“World's Work’’ for March. The theme is the tremendous 
expenditure of money and men necessary for the Italian 
subjugation of Tripoli, and the costly plans of the Italian 
Government for modernizing the conquered territory and 
developing its resources. 

In “ Revue des Etudes Napoléoniennes” for March is a 
study by Marcel Handelsman upon the reconstructive and 
reform work done by Napoleon Bonaparte in Poland. In 
appreciation of his services, the Poles have made Napoleon 
almost a national hero who lives in popular poetry and 
song. 

“ Aspects of Monopoly One Hundred Years Ago,” a 
hitherto unpublished essay by James Madison, fourth presi- 
dent of the United States, appears in “ Harper’s Magazine ” 
for March. The essay, the original title of which was 
* Monopolies, Perpetuities, Corporations, Ecclesiastical En- 
dowments,” deals largely with the subject of religious free- 
dom in the United States. Editorial notes are supplied 
by Gaillard Hunt of the Library of Congress. 


LIST OF BOOKS ON HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT 
PUBLISHED IN THE UNITED STATES FROM 
FEBRUARY 28 TO MARCH 28, 1914. 


COMPILED By CHARLES A. CouLome, Pu.D. 
American History. 

seard, Charles Austin. Contempérary American History, 
1877-1913. New York: Maemillan. 397 pp. $1.50 net. 

Cook, Harry T., and Kaplan, N. J. The borough of the 
Bronx 1639-1913. New York: [The Author, 1660 Boone 
Avenue]. 198 pp. $1.00. 

Corbin, R. W., and others. Letters of a confederate officer, 
1864, by R. W. Corbin; a journal of the expedition up 
the St. Lawrence, by the Serg.-Maj. of Gen. Hopson’s 
Grenadiers. New York: W. Abbott. 113 pp. (Mag. 
of Hist., extra No. 24). $3.50. 

Eliot, Samuel A. A history of Cambridge, Mass., 1630-1913. 
Cambridge: Camb. Tribune. 308 pp. $6.00. 

Foster, Sophie Lee, compiler. Revolutionary reader; 
reminiscences and Indian legends. Atlanta, Ga. Byrd 
Pr. Co. 378 pp. $2.00. 

Griffin, Grace G., compiler. Writings on American history, 
1911. Washington, D. C.: Am. Hist. Assn. 529-814 
pp. $1.50; to members, $1.00. 

Huffman, Burton E. American history outlines and notes. 
Berrien Springs, Mich. Emmanuel Missionary Coll. 239 
pp. 60c. 
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Index of names and places in Sullivan’s district of Maine. 
Portland, Me. A. J. Huston. $1.00. 

Johnson, Stanley C. A history of emigration from the 
United Kingdom to North America, 1763-1912. New 
York: Dutton. 387 pp. $2.00 net. 

Lynch, John Roy. The facts of Reconstruction. New York: 

" Neale Pub. Co. 325 pp. $1.50. 

Metcalf, S. L., compiler. Narratives of Indian Warfare in 
the West, 1779, 1821. New York: W. Abbott. 209 pp. 
(Mag. of Hist., extra No. 26). $4.00. 

Och, Joseph T. Der deutschamerikanische farmer: sein 
Anteil an der Eroberung und Kolonisation der Bundes- 
domiine der Ver. Staaten [ete.]. Columbus, O.: F. J. 
Heer Pr. Co. 248 pp. (3 pp. bibl.). $1.00. 

Parker, William T. Personal experiences among our North 
American Indians;, from 1867 to 1885. Northampton, 
Mass.: [The Author]. 232 pp. pp. $2.00 net. 

Sioussat, Annie M. L. Old manors in the colony of Mary- 
land, 2d series. On the Patuxent. Baltimore: Lord 


Baltimore Press. 64 pp. $1.25. 

Sowers, Don C. The financial history of New York State, 
from 1789 to 1912. New York: Longmans: 346 pp. 
(31% pp. bibl.). $2.50. 


Taussig, Frank W. The tariff history of the U. S. 
Rev. [includes tariff of 1913]. New York: 
465 pp. $1.75 net. 

United States Congress. 
and Elections. 
1789 to 1913. 
pp. 

United States. Treaty, laws and rules governing the ad- 
mission of Chinese. Washington, D. C.: Govt. Pr. Off. 
73 pp. 

Wertenbaker, Thomas J. Virginia under the Stuarts, 1607- 
1688. Princeton, N. J.: Prineeton Univ. 
pp. $1.50 net. 

Wisconsin State Hist. Soc. 
1913. Madison, Wis.: 


6th ed. 
Putnam. 


Senate Committee on Privileges 
Compilation of Senate election cases, 
Washington, D. © Gov. Pr. Off. 1,233 


00 


9-7 


Press. 


Check list of publications, 1850- 
State Hist. Soc. 10e. 


Ancient History. 


Barnett. Lionel D. Antiquities of India; an account of the 
history and culture of ancient Hindustan. New York: 


Putnam. 306 pp. $4.00 net. 
Dio Coeceianus. Dio’s Roman history. In 9 vols. Vol. I. 
(Loeb Class. Lib.) New York: Macmillan. 449 pp. 


$1.50 net. 
Haverfield, Francis J. Ancient town planning. 

Oxford Univ. 152 pp. $2.00 net. 
Macalister, Robert H. S. The Philistines: 


New York: 


their history and 


civilization. New York: Oxford Univ. 136 pp. $1.20 
net. 
Walker, Edward M. The Helleniea Oxythynehia. New 


York: Oxford Univ. 149 pp. $1.75 net. 

English History. 

The King’s Council in England during 
the M. A. New York: Oxford Univ. 558 pp. (6% pp. 
bibl. ). $5.75 net. 

Conlan, Patrick J. On the threshold of Home 
Argel Guardian Press. 210 pp. $1.00. 

Field, Dorothy. The religion of the Sikhs. 
Dutton. 114 pp. 70e. net. 

Hewlett, E. G. W. Lancashire (Oxford County histories). 
New York: Oxford Univ. 256 pp. 50c. net. 

Lucas, C. P. Historical Geography of the British Colonies. 
Vols. ITI, IV, Pt. I. New York: Oxford University. Vol. 
Ill. $2.10 net. Vol. IV, Pt. I. $1.60 net. 

Leeds, E. Thurlow. The archeology of the Anglo-Saxon 
settlements New York: Oxford Univ. 144 pp. $1.75 
net. 

Oxford historical and literary studies. Vel. I, Elizabethan 
rogues and vagabonds, by Frank Avydelotte: Vol. TI, 
Anglo-Roman relations, 1558-1565, by C. G. Bayne: 
Vol. IIT. the House of Lords in the reign of William III. 


Baldwin. James F. 


Rule. Boston: 


New York: 


by A. S. Turberville. New York: Oxford Univ. 187. 
335, 264 pp. Vol. I, $2.50 net. Vols. IT, ITI, ea. $2.90 
net. 

Pollard, Alfred F.. editor. The reign of Henry VII. from 


contemporary sources. In 3 vols. Vol. III, Pt. I, for- 
eign relations; Pt. II, the church; Pt. III, Ireland. 
New York: Longmans. 344 pp. $3.00 net. 

Saintsbury, Ethel B., compiler. A calendar of the court 
minutes, ete., of the East India Co., 1650-1654. New 
York: Oxford Univ. 404 pp. $4.15 net. 

Stubbs, Bp. William. Select charters [ete.]. 
Rev. throughout by H. W. C. Davis. 
Oxford Univ. 528 pp. $2.90 net. 

Turral, J., compiler and editor. Illustrations to British 
history, 55 B.C.-A.D. 1854, being extracts from con- 
temporary documents and literature. New York: 
Oxford Univ. 313 pp. 60c. net. 

Usher, Roland Greene. The rise and fall of the High Com- 
mission. New York: Oxford Univ. 380 pp. (13 pp. 
bibl.). $5.00 net. 

European History. 


Ninth Ed. 
New York: 


Davis. Muriel 0.* Outlines of European History. New 
York: Oxford Univ. 0c. net. “2 
Deutschland unter K. Wilhelm II. In 3 vols. Vol L. 


Deutsche Politik, Staat und Verwaltung; Entwickelung 
des Rechts; die deutsche Wehrmacht; die Kolonien. 
New York: Lemcke & Beuchner. 501 pp. Sub. to Vols. 
I-I1T. $10.00. 

Grant, Arthur J. A history of Europe. In 3 parts; Pt. L 
The classical world. Pt. Il. The Middle Ages. Pt. 
TIT. Modern Europe. New York: Longmans. 192, 411, 
653 pp. Ea. T5e. 

Kearny. Gen. Philip. Service with the French troops in 
Africa by an officer in the U. S. Army [ete.]. New 
York: W. Abbott. 93 pp. (Mag. of Hist., extra No. 


99) s3 95 


Rogers, J. D. Outlines of modern history. New York: 
Oxford Univ. 215 pp. 0c. net. 
Williamson, James A. Maritime enterprise, 1485-1558. 


New York: Oxford Univ. 416 pp. 
Medieval History. 


$4.75 net. 


Barker, Ethel R. Rome of the pilgrims and martyrs. New 
York: Doran. 379 pp. (17 pp. bibl.). $3.50 net. 
Beaumont, Eduard T. Ancient memorial brasses. New 
York: Oxford Univ. 197 pp. $1.40 net. 
Miscellaneous. 


Auchineloss, William S. Standard chronology of the Holy 
Bible. New York: Van Nostrand. 175 pp. $1.50. 
Baker. Ernest Albert, compiler. A guide to historical fiction. 
[New cdition.] New York: Macmillan. 565 pp. $6.00 
net. 

Schultze, A. Sultanate of Borneo. New York: Oxford Univ. 
401 pp. (12% pp. bibl.). $3.00 net. 

U. 8. Library of Congress, Div. of MSS. Notes on the care, 
cataloguing, calendaring, and arranging of MSS., by 
J. C, Fitzpatrick. Washington, D. C.: Govt. Pr. Off. 
45 pp. 

Hrdlicka, Ales. Anthropological work in Peru in 1913. 
Washington, D. C.: Smithsonian Institution. 69 pp. 


Biography. 

3eaconsfield, Benj. Disraeli, Ear] of. 

political writings. New York: Macmillan. 
$3.00 net. 

Jefferson, Thomas. 

1743-1790. New York: Putnam. 


Whigs and Whiggism; 
476 pp. 


Autobiography of Thomas Jefferson, 
162 pp. $1.50 net. 


Government and Politics. 

Baker, Delos R. An Anglo-American reunion from an Amer- 
ican viewpoint. Columbus, 0.: D. R. Baker. 42 pp. 
10¢. 

Boyee, Lord James. The Ancient Roman Empire and the 
British Empire in India; the diffusion of Roman and 
English law throughout the world. Two _ historical 
studies. New York: Oxford Univ. 138 pp. $1.90 net. 

Garner, James W. Government in the United States. 
National, State and local. New York edition. New 
York: Am. Book Co. 416 pp. $1.00. 

Howard, George F. Outlines in civil government for Wis- 
consin and the U. S. Glenwood City, Wis.; Glenwood 
City Tribune. 53 pp. 25c. 
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Reports from the Historical Field 


WALTER H. CUSHING, EDITOR. 


The first catalogue of the Harvard University Press has 
just appeared and shows a list of two hundred and five 
volumes already issued, although the press has been in 
existence only a little over a year. The publications contain 
the series known as the Harvard Historical Studies and the 
Harvard Economie Studies, as well as many similar series. 

The Yale University Press has undertaken the publication, 
under the direction of the department of history, of 
Bracton’s “ De Legibus et Consuetudinibus Angilae.” + The 
work is a very important undertaking which may take as 
long as fifteen years to complete, and it is now proposed 
to issue it in six volumes. 

Professor James G. Randall, of Roanoke College, Salem, 
Va., has prepared a syllabus for a course in “ European 
History Since 1815.” The syllabus is privately printed, and 
contains some interesting features, making it adaptable to 
the work of large college classes. 

The Arthur H. Clark Co., of Cleveland, O., has issued a 
list of nearly two hundred second-hand books upon the 
history of South America, including many which are scarce 
and out of print. 

The educative value of travel is recognized by New York 
University in organizing its Travel Study Tour for 1914. 
The University party will leave New York July 2, and will 
spend the summer in Germany studying the educational 
system of that country under expert supervision. As the 
University offers credit for this course where the student 
completes the required reading and presents a satisfactory 
thesis, many students of education are planning to enroll. 
Fifty German educators are cojperating with the University 
in making the work a success. 

The annual report of Dr. J. Franklin Jameson, director 
of the department of historical research of the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington has appeared. The report shows 
that three volumes have been issued during the year, in- 
cluding Professor Andrews’ first volume of “Guide to the 
Materials for American History to 1783, in the Publie 
Record Office of Great Britain”; Professor Bolton’s “ Guide 
to the Materials for United States History in Mexican 
Archives,” and Mr. David W. Parker’s “Guide to the 
Materials for United States History in Canadian Archives.” 
Dr. Leland’s work in the French archives and that of Mr. 
R. R. Hill in the Spanish archives have been continued. 
Further researches in foreign archives have been conducted 
by Professor A. B. Faust in the archives of German Switzer- 
land and Austria; by Miss Margaret Adam in the Scottish 
archives; and preliminary steps were taken for an investi- 
gation of the national archives of Ireland in Dublin. 

Progress has been continued upon the several series of 
documents which the department hopes to print in the near 
future. These series include the letters of delegates to the 
Continental Congress, European treaties having a bearing 
on United States history, and proceedings and debates of 
parliament respecting North America, 1585-1783. 

This report closes the first ten years of work of the 
department of historical research. During that time, the 
department has prepared and issued seventeen volumes, 
containing in the main, descriptions of archives available for 
the student and writer of history. Says Dr. Jameson: 
“Most of these volumes are inventories of archives, Ameri- 
can or foreign, listing single documents or whole volumes 
that relate either to the history of the United States or to 
the whole history of English North America. It may be 
computed that they have called the attention of historical 





students to not less than one hundred thousand his- 
torical documents or volumes of manuscripts. nearly 
all of which were previously unknown to them. Most 
of the foreign archives important for American history, 
except the French, the Dutch, the Russian, and the 
Scandinavian, having been covered by such inventories, the 
first stage of dealing with foreign archives may well be 
regarded as now approaching its conclusion. Without en- 
tirely delaying further operations until the writers of 
monographs and general histories have more extensively 
used the treasures already disclosed to them, we may con- 
clude that hereafter a greater portion of our energies and 
resources belongs to the textual publication of documents 
and to the atlas and other labors lying wholly within the 
borders of the United States.” 


MIDDLE STATES ASSOCIATION. 

The program for the twelfth annual spring meeting of 
the Association of History Teachers of the Middle States 
and Maryland is as follows: 

FRIDAY AFTERNOON, May 1, at 2.30 o’clock—The State 
Normal School, Trenton, N. J. 

General Topic: “The Teaching of Local History in the 
School.” Address of Welcome, Dr. James M. Green, Prin 
cipal of State Normal School. Addresses by Calvin N. 
Kendall, Commissioner of Education of New Jersey; Edwin 
E. Slosson, Literary Editor of “ The Independent.” Discus- 
sion by Professor Henry Johnson, Teachers’ College, Colum 
bia University; Walter Lefferts, Supervising Principal of 
the Morton Public School, Philadelphia. (Note: A short 
trip over the Trenton battlefield will be taken previous to 
the general meeting. Those desiring to join this party 
should meet at the State Normal School at | p.m.) 

FRIpAY EVENING, May 1, at 7.00 o’clock—The Trenton 
Country Club. Subscription Dinner. 

After-dinner speeches upon the topic, “ Should Military 
History be Taught in Our Schools and Colleges?” Profes- 
sor Arthur C. Howland, University of Pennsylvania; Pro 
fessor James Harvey . Robinson, Columbia University; 
Samuel Burnett Howe, Jr., South Side High School, 
Newark, N. J. 

SaturpaAy Mornine, May 2, at 10.15 o'clock—Faculty 
Room, Nassau Hall, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 
(This room was the meeting place of the Continental Con- 
gress when the terms of peace with England were received.) 

General Topic: “The Value of Research in Local His- 
tory.” “The Significance of Local History,” by Professor 
John H. Latané, Johns Hopkins University; “ Topics of 
State-Wide Interest Which are Fruitful for Research,” by 
Professor P. O. Ray, Pennsylvania State College; “ History 
in the Country Church,” by Professor William H. Allison, 
Colgate University; “ The Significance of Princeton’s Local 
History,” by Professor Robert M. McElroy, Princeton Uni- 
versity. 

12.30 p.m.—Annual Business Meeting of the Association. 

SATURDAY AFTERNOON, May 2, at 1.30 o'clock. 

Luncheon in the Graduate College as guests of Princeton 
University. (The Graduate College is located upon the 
site of the Princeton battlefield.) 

SATURDAY AFTERNOON, May 2, at 2.30 o'clock. 

Lecture on “The Battle of Princeton,” by Professor Wil- 
liam M. Sloane, of Columbia University. 

The officers of the Association are: Albert E. McKinley, 
president; William E, Lingelbach, vice-president, and Edgar 
Dawson, Normal College, New York City, secretary. 
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NEW ENGLAND ASSOCIATION. 

The tinal program for the spring meeting of the New 
England Association, which will be held in the Boston 
Museum of kine Arts on Saturday, May 2, is as follows: 

At the business session, the-association will consider the 
appointment of a committee to confer with the American 
Historical Association and other organizations with the 
view to defining the fields of history. Dr. David Snedden, 
Massachusetts Commissioner of Education will speak on 
“The Purpose in History Teaching,” and Professor George 
L. Burr, of Cornell University, will discuss the question. 
“What History Shall We Teach?” The diseussion will 
be opened by Miss Margaret MeGill, of the Newton High 
School. and Mr. Philip P. Chase, of Milton Academy. A 
general discussion will follow. 

The guest of the association at the luncheon, which will 
be held at the Hotel Carlton, will be Dr. George Grafton 
Wilson, Professor of International Law, Harvard Univer 
sity, who will speak on “Some Recent Diplomatic Com 
plications. ” 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF MODERN BRITISH HISTORY. 


Since 1909 a joint committee appointed by the American 
Historical Association and the British Royal Historical 


Society has been engaged in the preparation of a bibliogra 
phy of Modern British History. The first volume of this 
bibliography is now in active preparation. The work will 
eventually extend to three volumes 


To every subscriber of twelve dollars or more, paid in 
advance, a copy of the whole work will be sent on publica- 
tion without further payment. The subscription price after 
the publication of the first volume will be fifteen dollars. 
The treasurer of the committee, to whom the subscriptions 
should be made, is Professor Roger B. Merriman, No. 175 
Brattlh- Street. Cambridge. Mass. 





Summer School of the South 


UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE, KNOXVILLE 


Thirteenth Session. Largest, best and cheapest Sum- 
mer School for Southern Teachers. Former features 
retained. New Courses in Library Administration, Home 
Economics, Manual Arts, Engineering, Agriculture, Rural 
Economics. Preparation for College Entrance. Credit 
toward Degrees. Reduced Railroad Rates. June 23 to 
July 31. 

Fine Music FestivaL, Lecrcures, Excursions. 

Write for Announcement. 


BROWN AYRES, President. 








University of Minnesota 
Summer School 
DIVISION OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Graduate and undergraduate work will be given in 
History by Professors Becker, White and Geiser. 
Economics by Professors Haney and Mitchell. 
Political Science by Professors Geiser and Young. 
Sociology by Professors Roman and Haney. 
Geography by Professor Posey. 

June 15-July 24, 1914. N. E. A. in St. Paul, July 4-11 
For circular, address 
Registrar, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 








UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
BOULDER, COL. 
Eleventh Summer Session, June 22 to August 1 


In the foothills of the Rockies. Ideal conditions for summer 
study and recreation. Twenty-five departments. Able faculty. 
Eminent lecturers. Attractive courses for teachers. Conference 
of social and educational workers. Catalogue on application, 








NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SCHOOL, 1914 


Will open for the twentieth session July 1. Six weeks course. 
Delightful location. The 150 courses offered will include 
nine in History, four of which are credited towards the degree 
of M.A., or Ph.D. Prof. Macdonald, of Brown University, 
will give three courses in American Colonial and Constitu- 
tional History; Prof. Brown, three courses in American 
Political History ; and Prof. Jones, three courses in European 
History. Other strong courses in Political Science are offered. 
For bulletin address, 


J. P. LOUGH, Director 
New York University Washington Square, New York City 








University of Wisconsin 
SUMMER SESSION, 1914, JUNE 22 to JULY 31 


320 CoursEs. 175 INstRucTORS. Graduate and under- 
graduate work in all departments leading to all academic 
degrees, Letters and Science (including Medicine), Engin- 
eering, Law and Agriculture (including Home Economics). 

TWELVE COURSES IN HISTORY 

TEACHERS’ CoursEs in high-school subjects. Exceptional 
research facilities. NEWER FEATURES: Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, Business Administration, Community Music, Eugenics, 
Festivals, Journalism, Manual Arts, Moral Education, Physi- 
cal Education and Play. 

FAVORABLE CLIMATE. LAKESIDE ADVANTAGES. 

One fee for all courses, $15, except Law (10 weeks), $25. 

For illustrated bulletin, address, 


REGISTRAR, University, Madison, Wisconsin 














CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


Summer Session, July 8 - August 14 


Courses in History and Government 


A —American Constitution and Government. Prof. Bretz. 
B.—Political Parties and Party Problems. 

Prof. Woodburn (Indiana University). 
C.—American Political History. Prof. Woodburn. 
D.—American Social History, 1750-1848. Prof. Bretz. 
E.—English History, 1485-1914. Prof. Lunt. 
F.—Medieval History of Europe to 1300 A.D. Prof. Lunt. 
G.—Roman Empire, Augustus to Constantine. Prof. Sill. 
H.—Topics in Ancient History. A course for teachers. 

Prof. Sill. 

In addition, more than two hundred courses of instruction 
in fifty different departments. Full information on applica- 
tion to the Secretary of the University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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THE HISTORY TEACHER’S MAGAZINE 











HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


With Appendix on Continental European History 


By ALLEN C. THOMAS 


Professor of History in Haverford College 


This new book meets in plan, scope and distribution of 
emphasis, the recommendations of 


The American Historical Association 
The Regents of the State of New York 
The New England History Teachers’ Association, Etc. 


Other excellent qualities of this work are charm of 
style, grasp of salient facts and principles, and dramatic 
portrayal of the greater personages and periods. The 
rise of the common people from villeinage to a share 
and later control in representative government is traced 
with clearness and force. The growth of Parliament, 
the decreasing power of the nobles, the influence of great 
men, the vast social and economic changes, the develop- 
ment of the British Empire, and the problems of the 
present are adequately set forth. 


Cloth. 660 pages. Maps and Illustrations. Price, $1.50 
y i $ 





D. C. HEATH & COMPANY, Publishers 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 











A History of 
Mediaeval and Modern Europe 


By WILLIAM STEARNS DAVIS 


Professor of History, University of Minnesota 


Assisted by NORMAN S. McKENDRICK 


Instructor in History, Phillips Academy, Exeter, N. 


( 70 be published in June) 


A history of Europe since the Fall of the Roman 
Empire, which will meet the latest needs of the 
secondary schools, by being prepared in accordance 
with the suggestions of the Committee of Seven, and 
also the more recent Committee of Five. The more 
important movements in mediaeval history are rapidly 
sketched, so that the larger part of the book may be 
devoted to modern times. 


It brings out clearly the great events and yvreat 
characters, is considerably briefer than: other texts 
now available, and is more interestingly written. The 
book is also supplied with an unusually strong teach- 
ing equipment and is well illustrated. 





HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 





























Aids to the Visualization of History 


Illustrated Topics for Ancient History 
By D. C. KNOWLTON, Pu. D, 


Contains Syllabus, Source-Material, Outline Maps, Pictures 
and other aids for the student of Ancient History. 


Price, one topic, 2 cents 
complete set with cover, 65 cents. 


Illustrated Topics for American History 
By ALBERT E. McKINLEY, Pu. D. 


Contains Syllabus, Source-Material, Outline Maps, Pictures 
and other aids for the student of American History. 


Price, one topic, 2 cents 
complete set with cover, 87 cents 


McKinley’s Outline Wall Maps 


Size, 32x44 inches. Maps of the Continents, United States, 
and Sections, Regions for Ancient, European and English History. 


Price, 20 cents each ; in quantities, 15 cents 





McKinley’s Outline Desk Maps 


In three sizes, and with varying amount of detail to suit the 
needs of different classes of students. Over one hundred maps 
adapted to use in studying the history and geography of almost 
any section of the world, 


Price, 85, 50, 85 cents a hundred 
according to size 


McKinley’s Outline Atlases and Note- 
books for History Classes 


These contain a collection of Outline maps suited to the 
study of a particular field of history. The Atlases contain 
Maps only ; the Notebooks contain maps and blank leaves. 


Price, Atlases, 20 centa; Notebooks, 22 cents 


If you have not inspected or used any of these materials, write for samples, 
stating the field of history in which you are interested. 


McKINLEY PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1619-1621 Ranstead Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 























